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THE NEW ARRIVAL. 


There came to port, last Sunday night, 
The queerest little craft, 
Without an inch of rigging on— 
I looked, and looked, and laughed ; 
It was so singular that she 
Should cross the Unknown water, 
And moor herself right in my roomn— 
My daughter, oh, my daughter! 


Yet, by these presents, witness all, 
She’s welcome fifty times, 

And comes consigued to Hope and Love, 
And common metre rhymes. 

She has no manifest but this ; 
No rag floats o’er the water ; 

She’s too new for the British Lloyd’s— 
My daughter, oh, my daughter! 


Ring out, wild bells—and tame ones, too— 
Ring out the lover’s moon ; 

Ring out the little worsted socks, 
Ring in the bib and spoon; 

Ring out the muse, ring in the nurse, 
Ring in the milk and water; 

Away with paper, pens and ink— 
My daughter, oh, my daughter! 





THESE THREE. 





(The London Imperial Review quotes the following 
lyric from Isa Craig's contributiou to a volume of poe- 
try which has recently appeared. “In this graceful 
poem,” it observes, ‘Isa Craig (Mrs. Knox) commem- 
orates three of her most valued friends. One of 
the fair group symbolized has passed from among us; 
and as there is a public interest in the two remaining, 
due to public service they have rendered, we may be 
excused for giving this interpretation: ‘Love,’ or 
‘Charity,’ represents Bessie Rayner Parkes, now Bel 
loc; ‘Faith,’ Adelaide Anna Procter; and ‘Hope,’ 
Emily Faithfull.’’) 

No viewless angels by our side, 

With wings, but women sweet and good; 

“These Three,” indeed, with us abide, 

True types of womanhood. 
Yea, I in turn have reach’d a hand 
To each one of the blessed Three; 
In one fair group I’ve seen them stand,— 


Faith, Hope, and Charity. 


My Faith hath misty hair and eyes, 
You cannot fix their changing hue; 
But all the world within them lies, 
And all the soul looks through ; 
Her voice doth make divinely sweet 
Each cong of sorrow which she sings; 
And saddest wisdom fills replete 
With heavenly comfortings. 


My Hope is ruddy with the flush 
Of morning joy, that keeps its place 
Though day has darken‘d, and the rush 
Of rain is on her face. 
Her clear eyes look afar, as bent 
On shining futures gathering in; 
Nought seems too high for her intent, 
Too hard for her to win. 


My Love hath eyes as blue and clear 
As clefts between the clouds of June, 
A teuder mouth, whose smiles are near 
To tears that gather soon. 
Her best and loveliest she takes 
To light dark places; wastes of life 
She sows with precious seed, that makes 
All richest blessings rife. 


Faith, when my soul in darkness dwells, 
Shall sing her song throughout the night; 
For each new effort life compels 
Hope’s clasp shall nerve with might; 
Love shall divide each grief of mine, 
Share every joy thus doubly given, 
With each in turn life grows divine, 
With all it tastes of heaven. 





MRS,. BLANK’S DAUGHTERS. 


Mrs. Blank, of Far West, (let us not draw 
her from the “sacred privacy of woman’ by 
giving the name or place too precisely) has an 
insurmountable objection to woman’s voting’ 
So the newspapers say; and this objection is, 
that she does not wish her daughters to en- 
counter disreputable characters at the polls. 

It is a laudable desire, to keep one’s daugh- 
ters from the slightest contact with such char- 
acters. But how does Mrs. Blank precisely 
mean toaccomplish this? Will she shut them 
upinaharem? When they go out, will she 
send messengers through the streets to bid 
people hide their faces, as when an Oriental 
queen is passing? Will she send them trav- 
elling on camels, veiled by yashmaks? Will 
she prohibit them from being so much as seen 
by a man, except when a physician must be 
called for their ailments, and Miss Blank puts 
her arm through a curtain that the physician 
may feel her pulse and know no more? 

Who is Mrs. Blank, and how does she bring 
up her daughters? Does she send them to 
the postoffice? If so, they may wait a half- 
hour at atime for the mail to open, and be 
elbowed by the most disreputable characters, 
waiting at their side. If it does the young la- 
dies no harm to encounter this for the sake of 
getting their letters out, will it harm them to 
do it in order to get their ballots in? If they 
go to hear Gough lecture, they may be kept 
half an hour at the door, elbowed by saint and 
sinner indiscriminately. If it is worth going 
through this to hear about temperance, why 
not to vote about it? If they go to Washing- 
ton and insist on hearing Sumner speak, they 
may stand two hours with Mary Magdalen on 
one side of them and Judas Iscariot on the 
other. If this contact is rendered harmless by 
the fact that they are receiving political infor- 
mation, will it hurt them to stay five minutes 
longer in order to act upon the knowledge 
they have received ? 

This is on the supposition that the house- 
hold of Blank are plain, practical women, un- 
versed in the vanities of the world. If they 
belong to fashionable circles, how much hard- 
er to keep them wholly clear of disreputable 
contact! Should they, for instance, visit 
Newport, they will probably be seen at the 
Ocean House, looking very happy as they re- 
volve rapidly in the arms of some very disrep- 
utable characters; they will be seen in the 
surf, attired in the most scanty and clinging 
drapery, and kindly aided to preserve their 
balance by the devoted attentions of the same 
companions. Mrs. Blank, meanwhile, will 
look complacently on, with the other matrons ; 
they are not supposed to know the current 
reputation of those whom their daughters 
meet “in society’; and so long as there is no 
actual harm done, why should they care? 
Very well, but why, then, should they care, if 
they encounter those same disreputable char- 
acters when they go to drop a ballot in the 
ballot-box? It will be a more guarded and 
distant meeting. It is not usual to dance 
round-dances at the ward-room, so far as I 
know, nor to bathe in clinging drapery at that 
rather dry and dusty resort. ‘If such very close 
intimacies are all right under the gas-light or 
at the beach, why should there be poison in 
merely passing a disreputable character at the 
City Hall? 

On the whole, the prospects of Mrs. Blank 
are not encouraging. Should she consult a 
physician for her daughters, he may be secret- 
ly or openly disreputable; should she call in a 
clergyman, he may, though a Bishop, have 
carnal rather than spiritual eyes. If Miss 
Blank be caught in a shower, she may take 
refuge under the umbrella of an undesirable 
acquaintance; should she fall on the ice, the 
woman who helps to raise her may have sin- 
ned. There is not a spot in any Christian 
land where a woman can live in absolute se- 
clusion from all contact with possible evil. 
Should the Misses Blank even turn Roman 
Catholics and take to a convent, their very 
confessor may be secretly a scoundrel, and they 
may be glad to flee for refuge to the busy, 
buying, selling, dancing, voting world outside. 

No, Mrs. Blank’s prayers for absolute pro- 
tection will never be answered, in respect to 
her daughters. Why not, then, find a better 
model for prayer in that made by Jesus for 
his disciples: “I pray Thee, not that Thou 
shouldst take them out of the world, but that 
Thou shouldst keep them from the evil.” A 
woman was made for something nobler in the 
world, Mrs. Blank, than to be a fragile toy, to 
be put behind a glass case and protected from 
contact. It is not her mission to be hidden 
away from all the evil that is in the world, 
but bravely to work that the world may be- 
come more pure. T. W. H. 


WHY NOT? 


There is one occupation monopolized by 
men, in which women might engage with 
profit, if not with pleasure. Let no one feel 

o 





aggrieved when I mention it, for it is honor- 
able and lucrative, and if it is not retailing 
goods from a counter in a two or seven story 
store, it is nevertheless a ramification of mer- 
cantile business, requiring the same tact and 
accuracy as if it were a department in A. T. 
Stewart’s. I mean peddling. 

If the lady possesses but limited means, and 
cannot begin at the top of the ladder, and in- 
clude silks, grenadines and fine shawls in her 
list of commodities, let her commence at the 
lowest round, and fill her wagon-box with 
cheaper wares. A horse, safe, if not sound, 
sure, if slow, and easily managed by her, can 
be bought for $40—indeed, the whole outfit at 
first need not exceed $150. 

How can a poor girl raise that amount? 
If she be energetic and determined to succeed, 
every business man in her vicinity knows it, 
and he must be selfishness personified, who 
will not trust her fur that sum. Men are not 
slow in recognizing capable, clear-headed 
women—women who take hold of an employ- 
ment in a masterful manner. Their eyes 
quickly discern between the irresolute, apolo- 
getic girl, and the brave, self-poised one. Let 
the former approach a moneyed man, and 
with faltering voice and downcast eyes, say, 
“If you please, sir, and if you will be so kind as 
to help me a little, I think that perhaps I 
might succeed”—and then break down like a 
baby, without telling for what she asked as- 
sistance, if he be an average man he will ad- 
vise her to run home to mother, But let the 
other say, nothing fearing, “If you will help me 
to $150, I will refund the money in one year, 
if life and health are mine. I want a peddler’s 
outfit. I can drive through the country as 
well as a man, [ can trade in needles and pins 
as well as a stalwart, bewhiskered youth. I 
am good in mental arithmetic, and can reckon, 
even when my fingers and thumbs fail to help, 
Trust me, sir—you shall never regret it.” 

Not one man in fifty would refuse her. He 
would see the elements of success in her words 
and actions, and his purse-strings would re- 
lax for the earnest, hopeful pleader. It takes 
the Jennie Collinses to buiid Boffin’s Bower 
—women with well defined purposes, and well 
directed effuris, like much faith, can remove 
mountains, if they will. 

During the past three weeks, Jew and Gen- 
tile have alternately besieged our door. The 
one demanding our money for shawl and 
spring plaid, “Wery cheap, ’kase bought at 
auction,” and the other demanding our rags 
in exchange for tin-ware, “Guin’ dirt cheap, 
because I must git home by plantin’-time.’’ 
Each one is importunate and persevering—the 
Jew conquers my purse, and weeps that there 
is not another to conquer, and to satisfy the 
avarice of the Gentile I am almost obliged to 
tear into shreds my purchases from the Israel- 
ite, for you know a constant drain upon any 
one’s rags will exhaust the supply. Of me be it 
said, “She sits in sackcloth and ashes.” 

Now there is no good reason why girls 
should not also be peripatetic merchants—not 
dealing exclusively in tin-ware; dear me, no, 
for, low be it spoken, tin-peddlers have such 
an abject look—like deserters from the regular 
army of men; but let them take dress-goods 
and trimmings, edgings, baby playthings, and 
trinkets for Vanity Fair. Add to these a 
knowledge of the latest “town styles,’ and a 
willingness tv impart such information to the 
country girls, eager to learn, and they will 
establish a trade at once permanent and lucra- 
tive. Women know what women like and 
need far better than men, and they have the 
advantage of men, in being able to suggest 
fashions and furbelows becoming each pur- 
chaser. Such suggestions would be invalu- 
able to women living remote from town, and 
they would save “butter and chicken money” 
for the peddler who could tell how a garment 
should be made. 

A few years ago a poor Irish woman started 
from Sandusky with a few dress patterns and 
shawls, for which she owed, and visited several 
villages in the State. Wherever she stopped 
she hired a horse and carriage to take her 
goods from house to house, sometimes going 
a mile or two into the country. She possessed 
the Irish characteristics, wit, shrewdness, and 
a tongue given to much flattery. Even mer- 
chants’ wives bought of her, for she carried “a 
few extra nice goods for them as knows what 
nice goods is,”—minister’s wives did the same, 
“for you see, ma’am, them colors suits preach- 
ers’ ladies—nothin’ dazzlin’, but cheerful-like, 
and the worth of your money in heft.’’ Ser- 
vants patronized her, for “I brought them a 
purpose for the likes of ye—them goods, mind 
what I tell, won’t fade, nor shrink, and the 
wrong side is full han’somer nor the right side, 
so you can have a new dress every Easter— 
t’aint every day you can buy two dresses for 
one for that money.” 

And so she talked, and so she traded, and 
to-day she owns a large store and several 





houses in Sandusky, and has money in the 


bank. She is the only woman peddler I ever 
knew, and her success makes me recommend 
the same business to women. A knowledge 
of human nature, and a readiness to humor 
its whims, are as necessary as energy and per- 
severance. No woman need fail who imitates 
this Irish woman. 

“You could not flatter ard coax people as 
she did ?”’ 

My dear, you do both every day, in society, 
and get little pay for the effort. Do not flat- 
ter yourself that you are above such amiable 
weaknesses, but make them pay a heavy per 
cent, MrIrRiIaAM M. CoLe, 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


The State Prohibition party of Michigan 
has incorporated a Woman Suffrage plank in 
its platform. 

Mrs. Sarah A. Littlefield has been elected 
Superintendent of the Common Schools in 
Crocker County, Iowa. 

Over two hundred girls have graduated 
from various American colleges this year. 
The majority of them are physicians. 


The “female”’ college of Indiana, at Gréen- 
castle, has received a bequest of $20,000 from 
John H. Jaunings of that place. 

Women largely assist in the stores of San 
Domingo. Some of them have taken Horace 
Greeley’s advice and gone to farming. 

The Crown Princess of Prussia has given 
her income for last year and this to the Ger- 
man wounded and widowed by the war. 

A Cleveland millinery firm—the partners 
young ladies—is said to have cleared forty 
thousand dollars within the last four years. 


Mrs, Sarah Wistar, a daughter of Fanny 
Kemble, will have an articlein Lippincott’ s, for 
April, describing a journey over Mount Cenis. 

Mrs. Dr. Reusch Formes, wife of the distin- 
guished singer, Carl Formes, has been elected 
an honorary member of a medical college in 
Philadelphia. 

Miss Peabody became acquainted with 
Nathaniel Hawthorne through her clever il- 
lustrations of one of his most charming stories, 
“The Gentle Boy.” 

Edith O’Gorman, the escaped nun and lec- 
turer, has reduced her story of wrong and per- 
secution to writing, aud a Hartford publisher 
has printed it in book form. 

Mrs. Celia, wife of the late Wm. H. Bur- 
leigh, is to act as his literary executor, and 
will prepare for publication some of the man- 
uscripts he produced in the last few years. 

Harriet Martineau has written and published 
over three hundred books and pamphlets, one- 
third of the number since her fiftieth year. 
Her History of England is a work of standard 
value, 

Christina Nilsson has concluded to stay in 
this country for another year, and has chosen 
for her sumer haunts the Green Mountains 
of Vermont and the ocean side at Newport. 
She is wise. 

Miss Dr. Mary Putnam, daughter of the 
New York publisher, is to write a history of the 
siege of Paris, for the next Atlantic. Dr. Put- 
nam has been acting as a surgeon in the 
French army. 

The widow of Franklin Simonds, of War- 
ner, N. H., bequeathed $10,000 to the High 
School founded by her husband in that town, 
and $4000 to religious associations in that 
neighborhood, 

Mile. Henriette d’ Angeville, well known as 
a tourist, died recently at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, at the age of 77. She had the reputa- 
tion of being the first lady who ever made the 
ascent of Mount Blanc. 

Miss Georgia Benedict was at work setting 
type on the Fond du Lac Commonwealth six 
weeks ago, when, as is common among print- 
ers, she became religiously inclined, and is 
now licensed as a Methodist preacher. 

There are four women living in Europe to- 
day who have been dethroned within the last 
two years: Sophia, Queen of Naples; Carlot- 
ta, Empress of Mexico; Isabella II., Queen of 
Spain, and Eugénie, Empress of France. 

Miss Eliza M. Clark, who was elected Super- 
intendent of the Schools at Bennington, Vt., 
a year ago, has given such satisfaction that 
she was unanimously reélected at the recent 
town meeting, and it was voted to pay her $90 
extra. 

Queen Victoria is reported to have grown 
so uncomfortably stout during her long re- 
tirement that she intends to travel on the 
continent during the coming summer, hav- 
ing been advised to do so by her attendant 
physicians, 

Mrs. Anna W. Bodeker, the main supporter 
of the Woman Suffrage question in Richmond, 
Va., is a beautiful blonde, about thirty years of 














age, with a deep blue, penetrating eye, a chin 


denoting great firmness, and wields a fluent’ 
forcible and eloquent pen. 


Miss Sarah Wilson, who gave $30,000 to the 
Wilson Female College, near Chambersburg, 
Penn., died Feb. 18th, at the age of seventy- 
five years. She had given large sums for oth- 
er good purposes. She left an estate valued at 
about $150,000, and died intestate. 


Victoria, wife of the Crown Prince of Prus- 
sia, is declared to be as economical as her 
mother, the Queen of England, and to be 
greatly assisted in her financial conservation 
by herhusband. The princely pair are report- 
ed to save nearly a million thalers a year out 
of their income. 


Seventeen ladies graduated at the Woman’s 
College, Philadélphia, at the annual commence- 
ment, held Wednesday week. A brilliant audi- 
ence was assembled on the occasion, and an 
address delivered by Professor Isaac Comley, 
M.D. Miss Annie E. Bromall, daughter of 
Hon. John Bromaill, stands at the head of the 
graduates. 

Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne was buried in 
Kensal Green Cemetery on Saturday, March 
4, There were several friends of the deceased 
and her husband present, including Mrs, 
Sturges, Mr. R. Browning, Mr. Channing, 
Mr. M. D. Conway, Mr. Bennoch and others. 
The Misses Una and Rose Hawthorne, daugh- 
ters of the deceased, placed a wreath of came- 
lias on the coffin, which bore a simple inscrip- 
tion of the date 6f Mrs. Hawthorne’s death, 
and her age, which was sixty. The grave is 
but a few paces distant from the Leigh Hunt 
monument. 


Mrs. A. D. Richardson recently gave a dra- 
matic reading in Newark, in the same hall 
where Daniel McFarland, the man who once 
stood to her in the relation of husband, at- 
tempted to fulminate against woman’s rights 
some weeks previous. The public has shown 
itself commendably shy about being instructed 
by murderers and conspirators on the great 
questions of the day, and in extending a warm, 
appreciative welcome to Mrs. Richardson, has 
practically reversed the infamous decision in 
the McFarland-Richardson case. We are 
glad this deeply wronged woman has the cour- 
age and strength to appear thus before the 
world, because no one can come under the in- 
fluence of her pure, sweet womanliness with- 
< feeling his prejudices melt away.—Revo- 

ution. 


Mr. Alexander Delmar is connected with 
the Life Association of America, which has a 
department devoted wholly to the 
of the lives of women and gives them the 
same advantages granted to men. Lady om 
sicians are employed as inspectors, and lady 
agents as solicitors of patronage. This is a 
new and admirable enterprise, as heretofore it 
has been extremely difficult for women to ob- 
tain insurance upon their lives. The rates 
have been made higher than for men, and the 
conditions more harsh and stringent, arising 
from the belief that the value of temale life is 
less between the ages of twenty and forty-tive 
than that of males. Statistics do not substan- 
tiate the fact. Mr. Delmar’s scheme aims to 
do away with this species of injustice, aud is, 
in all respects, excellent. 


A correspondent of the Pawtucket, R. I, 
Chronicle writes as follows: “During a late 
visit to New Bedford, Mass., we became ac- 
quainted with a woman who deserves all 
honor from sufferers from dyspepsia and 
kindred diseases, as well as from every young 
man in search of a wife. We refer to Mrs. 
Ruth Russell, who has opened in that citya 
school fur the instruction of misses in the 
preparation and baking of bread and pastry, 
as well as of the cooking of meats of all kinds. 
That she is competent for the position we can 
give our testimony at leasi, fur we have eaten 
at her table. We wish that every father 
would give his daughters the benefit of her 
knowledge and experience.” : 


A novelty in feminine enterprise has at- 
tracted much attention among the petroleum 
oil-dealers here. A New York lady, the wite 
of Mr. John Hoope, who had been operating 
in the oil regions the past three years, while 
visiting ‘Titusville and the wells through the 
country, was presented with a lease to put 
down a “ladies’ well” The liberal donor is 
Mr. James S. McCray, owner of one of the 
most prolific farms in the oil regions. The 
only terms and conditions are that it must be 
entirely a ladies’ enterprise—no gentlemen to 
be interested. Mr. McCray is the happy re- 
cipient of $7000 a day income from his wells 
at Petroleum Center. Mrs. Hoope contracted 
for engine-house, derrick, and all needed car- 
penter work; purchased the engine, casing, 
and other machinery; employed drillers, en- 
gineers and other workmen to “run the well.’’ 
Mrs. Hoope associated with her own the i 
ital of some lady partners, and successfully 
tinished the well on the 1st of December. It 
is now pumping one hundred and fifty barrels 
of oiladay. At present prices this invest- 
ment yields five hundred dollars every tweuty- 
four hours. After paying royalty to the wife 
of the land owner (for whom the well is 
named ‘*Lady McCray’’) and current expenses, 
the fair capitalists are realizing a handsome 
income on their enterprise. The well is eight 
hundred and eighty-six feet deep, and the 
third, or sand rock, is forty-two feet thick. 
With spring and moderate weather, another 
well will probably be drilled, under the same 
supervision, on this lease, and it is hoped 
with an equally favorable result.—Home Jour- 
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HELP FROM THE OPPOSITION. 


In a recent able editorial, the Congregation- 
alist stated its position on the question of 
“Womanhood Suffrage,” arguing, of course, 
against it. One of its points gives too good 
an opportunity for reply to be allowed to 
pass. It is as follows:— 

Are women suffering cruel wrongs, outrages, 
oppressions, from which man refuses to re- 
lieve her, and from which there is no redress | 
unless she seek it for herself, and which she 
can do only with the ballot? We undertake 
to say that there is not a single disability, dis- 
advantage, injury, or peril, which legislation 
can remedy, in the interests of woman, which 
will not be remedied as soon as it is fairly 
pointed out and a sufficient remedy can be 
found. There have been anomalies in our siat- 
utes, restrictions, injunctions, to the prejudice | 
of woman; safeguards to her rights have been 
lacking. 

Will the Congregationalist pardon me for 
asking a few questions which go right to the 
root of the matter? 

What, in its opinion, are those “anomalies 
in our statutes,” and how came they to be 
there? We believe that the shutting out of 
woman from the ballot-box is one of them; 
and from the jury-box and the judge’s bench, 
at least when she herself is to-be tried, is an- 
other. Is man woman's peer; or is woman 
man’s peer? And especially, what justice is | 
there in trials before juries of men only, in | 
cases in which both sexes are involved ? 

Who, in this State, have the real right to 
decide what are “anomalies in our statutes,” 
so far as woman is concerned ? 

Who are to decide also as to what is “in the | 
interests of woman; and how shall that de- 
cision be reached ? 

Again, who are to decide what *‘a sufficient 
remedy” is; and who are to find it? These 
questions are vital to the subject in hand; and | 
deserve, it seems to me, a thorough-going an- | 
swer. 

Will the Congregationalist claim that it is 
men who have the right to make these deci- 
sions? Will it, then, first prove that men are | 
even competent to perform such a task; and | 
will it then show when, where and by whom | 
the right was bestowed upon them? Until | 
both are “made fairly evident,’ I deny both. 

Or does woman alone have the right to | 
make them? If this be conceded the whole | 
question is conceded with it. There is no. 
possible way in which women, as a class, can 
decide as to what is for their good or ill, but 
by public action in some way as a body; and | 
such action is essentially political. 

Or would the Congregatioualist have each 
woman, as an isolated being, arrive at a con- | 
clusion without consultation with other wo- | 
men, and then endeavor to secure the con- | 
sent and help of her male friends? Ifso,I am | 
very much interested to know what its meth. 
od would be, to enable the scattered farmers’ 
wives of Berkshire County, acting without 
concert, to produce such an impression in the 
State House at Boston as should manifest it- | 
self in action. | 

It seems to me plain that woman and man | 
must act together through legitimate political | 
channels before a just result can be arrived | 
at. I will now state a case in which I am | 


convinced that man alone is incapable of ever | 
arriving at any such result; or ever deter- 
mining what is best for himself even, to say | 
nothing about woman. I refer to that large | 
class of questions in which the sexual im- 
pulse and the relations of the sexes are in- 
volved. 

If history has any lesson whatsoever on 
this subject, it seems to me to teach with | 
united voice, and with the greatest emphasis, 
that man alone is no more capable of legislat- 
ing wisely on this subject than he is of creat- 
ing a new world. And, moreover, Iam un- | 
able to see where man has any right to legis- | 
late on such matters for woman, except “the | 
right of the strongest’’—“the right of might.” | 
If he has any other right, will the Congrega- | 
tionalist tell us exactly where he obtained it, | 
and their evidence? I have the pleasure of 
quoting from the Advance, an authority which | 


our Boston friend will certainly not despise, a | 
very recent editorial statement bearing direct. | 
ly upon the point I am making. Speaking 
concerning one branch of this Celicate subject, 
it says:— 
What shall be done to cure and prevent | 
moral impurity in the schools? In addition 
to care in limiting most narrowly the oppor- 
tunities of possible contamination, in the ar- 
rangements of all kinds which are made, es- 
pecially where both sexes are in the same 
school, and to general ethical instruction and 
religious influence, we would again urge upon 
Boards of Education two things, upon which | 
we have vainly insisted before, but which we | 
shall not cease to press till they are secured. | 
The first imperative measure is the appoint- | 
ment of a permanent committee of ladies, to | 
visit and examine the schools, and to report | 
regularly to the proper Board upon all points | 
which in their judgment require attention. If 
it is a disgrace to Chicago that its Bridewell, | 
with its numerous female inmates, has no | 
matron, but commits all these fallen, tempted 
and defenseless women to male prison-keepers, 
it is only less a disgrace, that its-Board of Ed- 
ucation can suffer 20,000 girls in its public 
schools (to say nothing of as many little boys) | 
to be without any responsible oversight of la- | 
dies. That there are lady-teachers employed, | 
by no means meet the case. They are usually | 
young and unmarried, and themselves need 
advice and superintendence from a committee 
of mothers, who shall look into the arrange- | 
ments, methods and practices which have a | 
bearing upon the health and morals of the | 
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| business but that of their own precious house- 


| the one just propounded, which I trust you 


' should “love their husbands, love their chil- 


| Paul? 
| can go posting about through the streets of 








would report important facts which are not 
communicated to the male principals of the 
schools. When the natural interest of wo- 
man in children is considered, and the value 
which would necessarily attach to the sug- 
gestions of an intelligent visiting committee 
of ladies, the wonder is, that Boards of Edu- 
eation do not hasten to request their assist- 
ance. The present condition of things is as 
unnatural as that of a family without a moth- 
er, or of an orphan asylum managed by men! 


Here, then, is a matter, the importance of | 
which cannot be easily exaggerated, in which | 
the codperation of woman is deemed essential. 
True, it is only a small branch of the great de- | 
partment to which [ have alluted, and the Ad- 
vance has asked for merely her administrative 
aid. But this single concession carries the 
whole question of Woman Suffrage with it. | 
If it is essential that woman should aid in ad- 
ministration, where the functions and rela- 
tions of the sexes in childhood are concerned, 
is it not equally essential that phey should 
legislate? If not, why not? And if the help 
of woman is so much needed in this depart- 
ment for the children, why is it not equally | 
needed for the mature? If not, why not? 

How can the Advance help seeing that by 
its proposition it has conceded the whole ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage? For instance, how 
shall these ladies be appointed? Shall the 
School Board appoint them? But its mem- 
bers are politicians elected to a political office. 
How, then, can they, as officials, appoint wo- 
men to an official position in association with 
themselves, without bringing them into poli- 
tics? And, moreover, what assurance can the 
Advance give us that the best women will be 
appointed? Besides, it has suggested that 
mothers be appointed. The suggestion is ad- 
mirable. Nothing could be better. But, then, 
if mothers are the best fitted to be on the 
committee, why are not mothers also best fit- 
ted to designate what mothers shall compose 
it? I have not seen more wisdom put into a 
newspaper article in a long time than has 
been put into this recommendation of the Ad- 
vance. But why not carry it out to its logical 
conclusions, and ask woman to help man in all 
the innumerable difficulties which beset him ? 
Why not, as Mrs. Livermore puts it, bring up 
the reserves to gain the victory of the good for 
humanity in the great conflicts of the hour? 

And now, Dr. Adrance, will you do me the | 
favor to give heed to, and answer, a very seri- 
ous, grave and earnest question, which has 
been put by your friends so many thousands 
of times tous? Whowill take care of the ba- 
bies while these mothers are off tramping 
around through the streets of Chicago, in- 
specting schools, and minding everybody's 


holds? I say nothing now about dinners and 
shirt-buttons, for one such tremendous ques- 
tion as that I have just proposed is enough at 
a time, on this subject. 

But there is another more serious, more 
grave, and more earnest question than even 


will not fail to ponder most carefully, and an- 
swer squarely. 
Paul teaches that the “young women” | 


dren, be discreet, chaste, keepers at home.’ 
Dr. Advance, have you been advising the wo- 
men of Chicago to violate a command of God, 
given us by the hand of the inspired apostle 
If not, will you inform us, how women 


that great city, examining schools, and yet be 
“keepers at home’’? But do you say that 
this command was laid upon the “young wo- 
men” only? Very well, all divine commands 
are by the fact of their divine authority equal- 
ly binding. Paul has given, in the passage I 
have quoted, five different commands, and as he 
was divinely inspired in writing them, they 
are all equally binding. Will you tell us how 
old women must become in order that these 
commands may be no longer binding, and they 
may cease “to love,”’ etc., and may be no longer 
“keepers at home,’’ but may become mem- 
bers of a school-inspecting committee? I 
await your reply with great interest. 

Dr. Advance, pardon such questions from a 
minister of the gospel; but they are of that 
class which your confreres have so long urged 
upon the advocates of Woman Suffrage that I 
thought a turn about would be nothing more 
than fair play. JESSE H. JONES. 

NATICK, MAss. 


_ ——— 


NOTES FROM A SICK-ROOM.---No. 4. 


I can hardly tell, but I think Faith is asleep. 
For a half hour she has lain as still and silent 
as a broken lily, while her breath is as soft as 
the softest zephyr. LI like to look at her face 
and study her every feature, for if she should go 
to the ‘better land”’ before me I desire that it 
shall be indelibly stamped upon my heart in 
a never-fading picture, that [ may gaze upon 
it continually until my work here shall also be 
ended. 

There are circumstances which make even 
the blowing of soap-bubbles a virtue, and a 
praiseworthy employment. The circumstan- 
ces of to-day made it so,and I sat and blew 
from the bowl of a long clay pipe the most 
beautiful filmy rainbow globes, and let them 
slip off and tumble down, that Faith might 
have a little amusement without noise or com- 
motion. Her eyes grew a little brighter as 





| in the room, and the sweet silent face on the 


| and we cannot hinder it. 
| merry with the best of us, and work too, 


| see so dimly since I am looking into mysteries. 


| as we may to the relief of the sufferings and 


| more energetic girl than she. 


| children, and especially of the girls. To such | she watched the fleeting beauties, and once 
| a committee they and the parents of children 


| when I had formed one of great magnitude, 
"and it glimmered all over with every beautiful 
color, she exclaimed, “That is good enough 
| for a world.’ It reminded her as it did me of 
| a globe used to represent the planet earth. 
“Much like the joys of the world,” I thought, 
| “when in the height of their glory they vanish 
| away and we sit down to mourn over them. 
Much like worldly hopes, too, as fleeting as 
they are fair and inspiring.”’ 
Sometimes a mist seems to gather before 
my eyes, and everything seems indistinct and 
vague. Perhaps it is because of the stillness 


pillow. A confusion of thoughts run through 
my brain and I get to wondering where we 
are, and what everything means. I try to see 
clearly whether or not it isa reality that Faith 
lies among the pillows so weak and helpless 
Not long ago it was 
not thus. She could laugh and talk and be 


and sing like a lark. It is no wonder that I 


It must be right, else it would not be at all, 
and I have no time to question the why and 
wherefore. It is easier if not wiser to accept 
them graciously and give our attention as well 


wants which meet our vision. There is one 
thing self-evident to me, and that is that the 
soul can never die. And if this be true we 
only change from one land to another, and the 
separation of friends cannot be very long. I 
cannot help dwelling on these things of late; 
my mind seems to be merged into that chan- 
nel of thought. It is all because Faith lies sick, 
and I think how near together the two worlds 
lie and how easy it is to leave the one for the 
other. 

The wind blows not only furiously but dis- 
mally. It howls, and shrieks, and plunges 
around the corners of the house as if enraged. 
Faith seems to hear nothing. I hope no sounds 
but pleasant ones will reach her ears. It is 
time for the medicine. She takes but little. 
What is the use of bitter drugs? What use 
in medicines the mention of which would 
make her shiver with dread? They'll never 
cure her. 

As long as Faith could work there was no 
Her hopes, too, 
were very high, and no common obstacle 
would break her courage. She meant to do 
much, and would have done much, if physical 
strength had been vouchsafed her. There was 
a settled purpose in her life. She knew what 
she desired to accomplish and worked for it. To 
have seen her in her youthfu! strength, with the 
gleam of inspiration and aspiration in her eye, 
with elasticity in her step and energy and deter- 
mination in the tones of her voice, one would 
hardly have thought her capable of such sweet 
submission to the cutting off of her strength 
and with that her hopes. One would have al- 
most expected her to rebel against such a de- 
cree, but I am in possession of the secret that 
gave her heart strength to resist all rebellious 
thoughts and feelings. Underlying all her 
hopes and aspirations for worldly attainments 
there was evera determination to do what 
she thought to be truest and best in spite of 
popular taste or opinion. Her foundation 
was built upon truthfulness, her hope, though 
woven about with many devices which might 
deceive the beholder, was after all anchored 
in the waters of life eternal, from which flow 
the waves of all that is noble and pure and 
beautiful. And now, since she is broken away 
from the worldly hopes and ambition which 
glittered before her in the sunshine of her earn- 
est desires, she easily falls back upon the true 
foundation of happiness, and smiles at her 
loss of worldly accomplishment, since it was 
but the dross of her needs and her wishes. 

How the sunlight streams in at the window! 
The wind is hushed; it is the day’s benediction, 
and these rays are the last from the sinking 
sun. 

Enough snow remains yet on the ground 
to make the meadows all over gleaming white, 
but the unveiled sky smiles as if in her gen- 
tlest mood. 

I sit and think, inquiring in my mind 
whether there are more tears shed or crushed 
back into the swelling heart. We may try 
to be brave, but the strongest of us fail some- 
times. Faith, darling, do you see the glory of 
the sunset ? JULIA Crovuca. 


LICENSING PROSTITUTION. 





Epirork oF THE WoMAN’s JouRNAL:—I 
write to thank you, specially, for your editorial 
in a late issue of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL, 
which laments and ignores, as of any true val- 
ue or moral benefit to our cause or humanity, 
Woodhull’s and Claflin’s Weekly. 

I have seen several numbers of that paper, 
and read some of the articles written in de- 
fense of licensing prostitution; and I have 
cried out in agony of spirit, that there could 
be found a woman to advocate or entertain for 
a moment the idea of such a state of society. 
License licentiousness! I would sooner li- 
cense houses to carry on the crime of stealing 
or highway robbery, inasmuch as the stealing 
of my money is not to be compared with the 
stealing of the virtue of my son or daughter, 
and this sin “exists and is likely to’’ until we 
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have more truth, justice and virtue taught, 


both by precept and example, by those who 
profess to hold in sacred keeping the public 
morals. If the fathers have no power to pro- 
tect their children, young lads and girls who 
are daily flocking to the city to find employ- 
ment, from temptations to vice, which in the 
eyes of a large portion of the business commu- 
nity are made respectable for men by legisla- 
tion, then in Heaven’s name let the mothers 
rise en masse all over the country and protest 
against the infamous laws! I am out of all 
patience when I see with what apathy good 


| women look upon this terribly wicked and in- 


creasing evil. 

When we have moral courage enough to de- 
mand the same standard of virtue for the 
young man that we do for the young woman, 
that he may gain admission to the family cir- 
ele, we shall have taken away one of the cor- 


| ner-stones of this ‘‘social evil.’ 


What thoughtful mother, when she looks 
upon her daughter going out from the old 
home to found a new one for herself, will not 
tremble and pale with fear, for the com- 
fort and happiness of that daughter, ifthe new 
home is exposed to the tainted atmosphere of 
licensed brothels? Compare them with li- 
censed liquor-shops! Much as I detest that 
nefarious traffic—and if in my power I would 
close every dram-shop—I fail to see the supe- 
riority in wickedness of the latter vice over the 
former. They are twin vices and go hand in 
hand. Trusting in God, if we are faithful to 
duty, that the moral and religious power of 
this nation will remove these gigantic evils in 
his own good time, I am faithfully yours, 

Concorp, N. H. A. 8S. WHITE. 


—_—-— — oe. -—- — 
THE ENGLISH WOMAN OF TO-DAY. 
; LonpDoN, March 1, 1871. 

Who is she? The well-known materfamil- 
ias, Hawthorne’s dread and Punch’s pride; 
the equally well-known English rosebud; the 
“Amelia” of Vanity Fair; or that hackneyed 
unfortunate, the girl of the period? No, the 
new woman is none of these. The new wo- 
man is to be born of education and the fran- 
chise, and her sponsors are Mill and Buckle 
and Spencer—an august trio who are not 
afraid to renounce in her name the frivolities 
of the past, and to promise for her great things 
in the future. Their prophetic eyes have seen 
the statue in the marble, and they say, Give 
the hammer and chisel full play, and a woman 
shall come forth. And, considering the mate- 
rial they have already found, these champions 
of the sex may well indulge in golden visions. 
If the ideal shall become a reality, with the 
power and physique of Miss Cobbe, the perse- 
verance and acuteness of Miss Garrett, the 
sweetness of Lady Lyell, the grace and digni- 
ty of Mrs. Fawcett, then, gentlemen, fall back; 
place aux dames in good earnest. The reign 
of your bearded majorities will be over, you 
will have monopolized long enough the front 
rank, and may safely stand aside to let the ea- 
ger brains and supple hands of the great re- 
serve of women take their chance at the 
world’s work. Soberly speaking, the women 
of England who have fallen into line on the 
question of Woman Suffrage and equality are 
a formidable phalanx, and the spirit and man- 
ner of their progress are worthy the considera- 
tion of their American sisters whose faces are 
set in the same direction. While the average 
standard of feminine intellect is lower here, 
and there is a noticeable lack of the vivacious 
many-sidedness so common and so charming 
in America, I am especially struck by a type 
of woman unknown with us—a type which, 
setting aside patriotic prejudices, I believe to 
promise better for the future than any existing 
product of our high-pressure civilization. I 
ask your forgiveness, my countrywomen, for 
such a verdict, for it is from the depths of my 
faith in your latent possibilities that I speak; 
and with the most earnest desire that you 
may stand side by side with her in all noble 
work, I seek to introduce to you the English 
woman of to-day; no ideal, no vision, but the 
actual, existing woman. Will you hear what 
she is, as I have found her, and believe my as- 
surance that there is no exaggeration in this 
description of her imitable virtues ? 

First, material and unpoetic as it may seem, 
I would point, in speaking of this class of wo- 
men, to the superiority of their physique. 
The dear old comfortable metaphor of oak and 
vine has got to be given up physically as well 
as mentally—a woman who can work only five 
hours a day can scarcely expect to compete on 
ground already his with a man who works 
ten; and the ability of an English woman to 
walk twenty miles in a winter storm, and eat 
her dinner after it with a good appetite, is of 
more value to her than many speeches. Bon- 
bons and mayonnaise and the like allurements 
must be forsworn, for beef and beer are power- 
ful allies of the suffrage; the sweet tooth must 
be sacrificed along with low dresses and late 
hours and sensation novels; body and mind 
must be weil fed and exercised, before either 
the one or the other can demonstrate its actu- 
al capacity. A woman forced at a tempera- 
ture of 90 degrees on an irrational, unregula- 
ted diet may be brilliant, interesting, morbidly 
poetical; she can never be self-reliant, cool, or 
persistent. The unanimity and organization 
of the women here who are working to estab- 
lish their sex’s equality I trace, therefore, in a 
measure, to their superior physical health. 
They are neither so nervous nor so enthusias- 
tic as our women, and therefore look more 
carefully to results, and are not so much car- 
ried away by evanescent emotion. The na- 
tional characteristics of obstinacy and self-sat- 
isfaction come also into play; tor, though they 
can scarcely be classed as virtues, yet are they 
powerful adjuncts at certain crises of the bat- 
tle. The form which the last-named quality 
takes among these women does not by any 
means imply the vanity and desire for notori- 
ety which unfortunately actuate many who 
are prominent before the public in America, 
The leaders here have no intention of usurp- 
ing masculine attire, take no especial delight 
in unfolding their experiences trom platforms, 
and are by no means adepts in clever abuse of 
their adversaries. There is scarcely a woman 
in England who could have “used up” Dr. 
Todd as did Miss Dodge; but there are not a 
few who by steady, hard training have ena- 
bled themselves practically to give the lie to 


his assertions. Doubtless, well-put rificule 
and cutting sarcasm are powerful weapons, 
but it scarcely seems worth while, in the pres- 
ent undetermined status of women, for them 
to indulge freely in the use of either till they 
have proved their ability to make good their 
claims and hold fast any advantage which 
their brilliant sallies may give them. At late 
meetings of the “National Society for Wo. 
man Suffrage,” the women present, both 
speakers and audience, gave a large majority 
of real workers; for example, Miss Garrett, 
Miss Faithfull, Miss Cobbe, Dr. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Taylor, etc., all women who have actual- 
ly done something, who can command a re. 
spectful hearing from the men against whom 
they have fairly matched themselves. 

Of course, such women must look at the 
question from widely different standpoints, and 
base their arguments upon various founda- 
tions, but they are all immediately practica), 
In the speeches made on these occasions, we 
miss the peppery ductrines so frequently enun- 
ciated in America, and also, be it acknow]- 
edged, the enthusiastic eloquence which often 
carries us away in spite of sober judgment; 
but we get instead a quiet common-sense, a 
general grasp of the subject, a womanly vindi- 
cation of woman’s rights, which is less liable 
to misinterpretation and more convincing, 
Women have so long been trained to trust to 
their emotional nature rather than to their 
reason that it is no easy matter for them to 
leave the flowery paths of false sentiment for 
an inflexible logical sequence which won't 
permit them to say clever, untrue things, or to 
appeal, as of old, to the assailable hearts of 
their masculine judges. The sober British in- 
tellect meets more readily the requirements of 
this present age of reason than does the exci- 
table American, and the advantage is evident. 
English women are arriving at results while 
we are still tossing from one horn of the di- 
lemma to the other. That is, women here are 
showing what they can do, while with us they 
are mostly occupied with what they can say. 
I hope that this is no injustice to my country- 
women ; the question is so broad that one hes- 
itates to express an opinion upon it, for, with- 
out doubt, the different external circumstances 
powerfully affect the feminine character, and 
the existence of a completely crystallized soci- 
ety gives opportunity for that thorough cul- 
ture which = so far toward producing a 
well-balanced mind, and which with us can 
only be attained in exceptionally favored cases. 
Still, this much is certain, that. the question of 
women’s rights has, so far as its public treat- 
ment is concerned, been taken up here by a 
class of women widely different from the lead- 
ers in the American branch of the movement. 
And the effect of this, as I said in the begin- 
ning, is to show us the germ of the woman of 
the future; the woman who, we believe, is to 
be strong and tender, wise and grave, able to 
stand alone, but never disdainful of sympathy 
—man’s true helpmeet, not his rival. If this 
is to be in, good earnest, the goal for which 
American women are striving, they can reach 
it only by the path in which their English sis- 
ters are treading, and that path is as open to 
the one as to the other. A steady determina- 
tion to fit herself for whatever work she un- 
dertakes, and an equa) determination to un- 
dertake no work from motives of vanity or as 
a temporary diversion, must form the basis of 
each individual's effort, and organization and 
system must precede any successful public la- 
bor. I blush when I remember how Ameri- 
can women, by their weak divisions, their 
meaningless, interminable resolutions, and, 
above all, by their illimitable *‘brag,’ have 
made themselves fair game fur scurrilous 
tongues. It is a serious matter this, and one 
that presses every day more closely upon all 
thoughtful women. A late leader in the Times, 
in criticising the action of the National Suf- 
frage Society, says: “The only right woman 
has is the right to, a natural protector; give 
her that, and the rest will follow.’ A fair 
promise, but one that was never made by wo- 
man’s Creator. In bis law it is written that 
no protector can shield woman from the result 
of her own sin and folly, no protector can give 
her the security which is the reward only of 
honest endeavor or take from her the respon- 
sibilities which are hers—primarily as a mem- 
ber of the race, and, secondarily, in her char- 
acter as woman. 

We must in very shame put the ignorance 
and weakness of the past away from us. If 
there is any meaning in the story of the wo- 
man who ate first of the fruit of the Tree of 
Knowledge, and bequeathed to her daughters a 
double heritage of grief, may we not hope that 
the best good as well as the most evil is to 
come to us from that mysterious temptation 
of our mother? If from lack of liberal educa- 
tion, from an unbalanced social condition, or 
from a certain fluidity of the national charac- 
ter, the mass of our women are really unpre- 
pared to act on this particular political ques- 
tion, the general progress can still go on, and 
for the rest we must-bide our time. Teach 
women to think independently; teach them 
that even where ignorance is bliss it is not fol- 
ly to be wise; make them appreciate, what 
I fear few of them do, that they are responsi- 
ble not only for the sin that they commit, but 
for the sin that they permit, and it will not be 
long before they will be willing and able to 
take any power that will assist them in over- 
coming vice, public or private. 

English women are showing an ability for 
immediate practical action which I do not 
find in America, They are fighting vigorous- 
ly and unitediy against certain social evils 
.which come especially within their province; 
they are training themselves in a business-like 
manner for philanthropic work; they are not 
riding individual hobbies, nor airing clever, im- 
practicable theories; in a word, they care 
much for the honest advancement of the sex 
in the line of its natural progress, and see 
clearly that women can attain the highest de- 
velopment, only as men attain it, by patient, 
hard work. It is, therefore, only as a means 
to an end that they are asking for the suffrage. 
They regard it as no panacea, no charm, but 
as a new and great responsibility, a two-edged 
sword which cuts both ways, and does good 
service only in strong, firm hands. 

When they get this weighty weapon of po- 
litical and social power (as they surely will), 
there will be no hesitation in wielding it, no 
desire to shirk the duties and dangers that its 
possession brings, because they know their 
ground and their goal, are clear-eyed, strong- 
armed, and pure-hearted. The question that 
American women should to-day ask themselves 
is this: If we gain our point this year or 
next, have we measured our capacity and our 
work? Are we asking for the ballot as chil- 





dren ask for a new toy or coquettes fura new 
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flirtation, or are we looking through the dust 
of this present struggle up to fields of noble 
endeavor where this power and every other 
shall be used “for the glory of God’’?? Until 
we believe that we can do more for politics 
than politics can do for us; until we know 
what we want, and are willing to suffer and 
strive for its attainment, our clamorous de- 
mands are worse than useless. We have as 
yet much to learn from our English sisters, 
who are patiently preparing themselves for 
the test which they ask to have applied to 
them, the test of a fair field and no favor; and 
it will surely be a happy day for the sex in 
America when we all see that our best hope 
for the future lies in a wise, conscientious cul- 
ture of our natural gifts. 
AN AMERICAN WoMAN. 

—New York Nation. 





Gorrespondence. 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


CorsTon, NEW BRISTOL, ENG. 

DEAR JouRNAL:—Our suffrage lecturer, 
Mrs. Faweett, wife of Professor Fawcett, M. | 
P. from Brighton, has been devoting her pre- | 
cious time to Bath and Bristol last week, and | 
has now gone on to Devon and Cornwall, ac- | 
companied by our Bristol suffrage secretary: | 
Miss Lilias Ashworth, who, by the way, is as | 
pretty as her name, and is a niece of good | 
John Bright’s. Mrs, Fawcett had a good | 
meeting in Bath, and the Mayor of the city 
took the chair with Mrs. Fawcett on his right- | 
hand, and Miss Ashworth, the sister of Miss 
Lilias Ashworth, on his left, she being one of 
the ladies elected to the Bath Schoo] Board. | 
Miss Lydia Becker was also on the plattorm, 
and Mrs. Rose, one of your countrywomen. 

After an introduction by the chairman, Mrs. 
Faweett said it was not her intention to dwell 
at great length upon arguments showing the 
injustice and impolicy of excluding women 
from political power, because they must be 
perfectly familiar to the minds of those who | 
took part in the agitation preceding the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill. They were all aware 
that it was a principle of the Constitution 
that taxation and representation went hand 
in hand, and they need not be reminded that 
one class could never be virtually represented 
by another. Workingmen were not content 
with the representation which they obtained 
from the middle and upper classes, and what 
need was there to repeat the truism that an 
unrepresented class was certain to suffer un- 
just and oppressive treatment from the hands 
of those who monopolized the business of 
making laws? The law of settlement, the 
truck system, the law of master and servant, 
were some of the witnesses of the sort of rep- 
resentation that labor got from capital. And 
a longer and more serious bill of indictment 
could be brought by woman against those who 
had deprived her of her natural rights of pro- 
tection by representation. Of the wrongs 
which women had suffered from their exclu- 
sion from political power, and the benefits 
they expected from representation, she would 
speak that night. Women would have tocon- 
tend against all the objections raised against 
the extension of the franchise to workingimen, 
and others besides. They were told that they 
had everything their own way now, that they 
were angels, too gentle and pure to be burden- 
ed with the coarse, rough work of politics, and 
that their exclusion from the political arena 
was not a disability, but a privilege. <A privi- 
lege! Yes, and such a privilege! The only 
people who were permitted to share it with 
them were criminais, lunatics, felons, and idi- 
ots. Whence did the objections spring? I+ 
would generally be found on the part of men 
that they had their foundation in a general 
impression that there was no room for im- 
provement in the social condition of the coun- 
try; on the part of women their hindrance to 
their own freedom generally arose from an in- 
dolent content with their own lot. Trained 
from her earliest infancy to believe that she 
had nothing to do with public affairs, jt was 
not to be wondered at that the woman who 
had a happy home and an affectionate hus- 
band, and no anxieties, should wrap herself 
up in domestic selfishness and not ae to en- 








ter intoe the unhappiness of her fellow-coun- 
trywomen. But if those ladies who,said they 
wanted no rights had witnessed the/sufferings 
of the mother robbed of her children, or beat- 
en and robbed by a drunken husband, they 
would shake off their apathy. She/ would now 


same qualification as men should be allowed 
to hold the same rights. The much-vaunted 
maxim of the English law, that in its eye all 
were equal, could only raise a sentiment of well- 
deserved derision. When Mr. Gladstone was 
urging upon the House of Commons the neces- 
sity of granting the suffrage to workingmen, 
he brought his argument to a climax by ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Are they not our flesh and blood ?”’ 
The Right Honorable gentleman now used all 
his eloquence to deny the right of suffrage to 
women, and yet would he say that they were 
not members of the same human family, that 
they were not of the same flesh and blood? 
About a year since, when she first determined 
to do what she could for the cause she was ad- 
vocating, by lecturing on the subject, she was 
occupied in replying to such arguments as that 
women would never exercise the suffrage if 
they had it; that home was woman’s sphere; 
and then all that could be said to such argu- 
ments was that they believed there were many 
women who did care for public affairs, or who 
would care for them if they could exercise any 
control over them, that if women had votes 
they would brave the dangerg of the polling- 
booth without any very serious results, for 
that, after all, the male electors were not such 
Savages as some would have us believe. Last- 
ly,in reply to the argument that home was 
the only sphere for women, all they could say 
was, wait until women were admitted into 
public affairs. Now their position was very 
different. Since the passing of the Education 
Act and the election of the School Boards they 
could say, not that they believed that women 
were fit to discharge public duties, but that 
they knew it. In all places where a Board 


| had been elected women had taken part in the 
| election, and no danger attended the recording 


of their votes. No one could say that educa- 
tion was an unimportant matter, and that if 
women were fit to vote for the School Board 
they were unfit to vote for Parliament. No 
one had heard of neglected homes or dirty 


| children because, in November last, the wo- 


men who had charge of them walked to a poll- 
ing-booth and recorded their votes. 

One class of objectors to female suffrage 
said it would destroy the harmony of the 
home, and would cause women to cease tu be 
womanly, but this she denied, and the latter 
objection implied that woman was woman by 
act of Parliament. No act that was not 
shameful and disgraceful in itself could de- 
prive a woman of her womanliness. Women 
had stood on the battle-field, surrounded by 
ail its horrors and dangers, but had they been 
less true to their womanhood because they had 
cast aside the fear of danger for the sake of 
others? And then, how would possession of 
the suffrage affect even married women? 
The time which they would devote to the per- 
formance of their political duties would be 
very small indeed, and if it were objected that 
time would be taken up in attending meet- 
ings, in reading newspapers, she replied that a 
wife and mother ought to be something more 
than a housekeeper or a nurse. The idea 
that a woman, in order to mind her home and 
family well, must devote all her time to them, 
was quite erroneous, for some of the brightest 
and best ordered homes she knew were those 
of women celebrated in literature or science, 
or engaged in promoting educational or social 
reforms. The dangers which it was supposed 
would surround women in recording their 
votes were much exaggerated, and, though 
she had gone to a polling-booth in the midst 
of a contested election, on no occasion had she 
experienced anything so disagreeable as on the 
staircases of great London houses after a re- 
ception. But it was to be hoped that before 
the next general election, would be introduced 
the ballot, which would have the effect of put- 
ting an end to the worst dangers of a contested 
election. It is often said that women would 
lose much of what was now yielded to them by 
courtesy, and that the result would be to make 
their position inferior to what it now was. 
But it must be remembered that courtesy was 
not universally shown to women, and, for her 
part, she chose freedom rather than favor, and 
looked forward with equanimity to the time 
when she should open the door for herself. 
| The sooner such forms and ceremonies gave 
| place to more substantial good the better, and 
the women of the country should let it be 
known that they will no longer forego their 
claims to equality for toys and sugar-plums, 
They asked for freedom, not favor; they want- 





show what the position of wonjan in this 


country was, what her position ha been made | 


by the legislators of past timgs, and what 
measures of relief had been doled ont to her 
by the legislators of the present, day. 

After touching fully on educational points, 
showing how women had been neglected 
in the endowments left for both girls and 
boys, and -explaining how defective legisia- 
tion had been on the subject 6f married wo- 
men’s property, Mrs. Fawcett went on to say 
that almost every law that wag passed affected 
women as much as men, bu} because among 
women our legislators saw neither actual or 
possible electors, laws affe€ting both sexes 
were discussed solely in reference to their in- 
fluence on men. Such a/system could never 
work with any approxifnation to the princi- 
ples of justice. Theyurged no complaint in 
reference to the hasis| of parliamentary suffrage 
they only asked that women pussessing the 





ed justice not generosity. 

Miss Ashworth then moved that a petition 
should be sent to the Lords and Cominons 
| from the meeting, which has been done forth- 
| with. Miss Becker made an able speech, in 
which she said that she took exception to 
Mrs. Faweett’s statement that the politica 
condition of women was only or a par with 
that of lunatics, for in this she was rather 
hard upon the lunatics, who were much bet- 
ter off than women. In law books she found 
it laid down that if a lunatic have a lucid in- 
terval during which he can discriminate be- 
tween the names of candidates the returning 
officer shall be justified in returning his vote. 
But the law did not allow that a woman could 
have a lucid interval, and she should like to 
know how men who maintained such a law 
as that could be said to obey the command- 
ment to honor their mothers. 

Mrs. Rose said it gave her great pleasure to 





be able to speak on what had been for years | 
the one engrossing theme of her mind by day | 
and by night—the enfranchisement of women. | 
Not for the sake of women only, but for the 

sake of humanity, of which family she was a 

very important member. Some were opposed 

to the enfranchisement of woman, for she 

had men to represent her, and asked would 

father, husband, brother or son do unjustly 

by mother, daughter, wife or sister? The 

answer to that question had been given in the 

able and eloquent lecture they had heard. 

Blackstone said that husband and wife were | 
one, and the commentators who afterwards | 
framed the laws said that that one was the 

husband. Upon that supposition all the laws 

had been framed. In the statute-book we 

found “he and his, he and his,’’ but we never 

found “she and hers,’’ except when taxes were 

required. The franchise was the key that 

would open the statute-books and reform them. 

The franchise was an educator, and women 

needed education; it gave independence, and 

she needed independence; it gave self-respect 

and self-reliance, and more than anything did 

she require these. It might be asked, “Will 

you allow a lady to go to the ballot-box among 
the rude and the uncultivated, and the rows 
and the riots?” Yes, certainly she would. 

To begin with, was it necessary to have rows 
and riots there? If it was, the women would 

go there quietly and come back. We would 
have rows and riots until women went there, 
and as soon as they went there they would 

cease. If, perchance, men were so obdurate 
that they could not behave well, was that a 
reason why women should be deprived of 
their vote? Rather than that, let men stay 
at home. Two facts would show the injury 
inflicted upon society on account of woman’s 
present degraded - condition, which resulted 
from the laws of the land not recognizing her 
as equal with men, as created for the same 
great and high object in life. A little more 
than a year ago a man stole a watch and 
some money from a woman. He was ar- 
rested with the watch in his possession and 
brought into the court, where it was per- 
fectly demonstrated that he had stolen the 
watch, and yet the thief was allowed to go 
because the woman whom he had robbed had 
a worthless husband, from whom she had sep- 
arated, and she had so entirely Jost her iden- 
tity and her individuality as a human being 
by our pernicious laws that she dared not, and 
could not, in her own name, prosecute him. 
Was society ‘injured or not by such laws? 
Then there was another case—the recent jew- 
el robbery. When she read that the woman 
had been taken up she said to her husband 
that they could not punish her, because she 
was a married woman, she had no identity. 
It was so: it was a fact that they could not 
punish her because, according to those beauti- 
ful laws which our fathers, and brothers, and 
husbands, and sons, had framed, the husband 
had a right to coerce the wife, and she was 
obliged toobey. Justice would say that where 
the power was there the responsibility also 
ought to be. The laws had been framed to 
give all the rights and all the power to the hus- 
band; why, then, should a woman bear any 
responsibility? And so, when she read how 
the case was determined, she said that the judge 
had common-sense as well as justice. Now 
she wanted woman to be punished as well as 
man, she wanted her to be made responsible, 
and, therefore, she wanted her to have as 
many rights asman. Let the laws of the land 
proclaim her equal to man, and then let her 
take the rights and the responsibilities thus 
conferred upon her. Let them take which- 
ever alternative they chose. Was woman like 
man? Then she ought to have the same 
rights. Was she not like him? How, then, 
could he make laws to govern a being whose 
nature, and motives, and feelings, were so dif- 


about a few months, go home, and write a 
book, its size being usually in inverse ratio to 
the length and value of their investigations. 
Perhaps you have heard this anecdote about 
the Pope: When he receives foreign visitors 
he often askes how long a time they have 
speut in the Eternal City. The answer not 
unfrequently is, ‘A week.’ He asks again, 
*When do you leave’? ‘To-morrow.’ 

“‘Ah, you, of course, know Rome,’ is his 
closing observation. 

“But if the traveller has remained six 
months, the sly old gentleman responds, ‘In- 
deed, you will soon be well acquainted with 
our Capital, and if he has spent years, the | 
Holy Father looks at him benignly, saying, 
‘Very well, you have learned that you will 
never know Rome.’ *”” 





} 
me 


FILL YOUR LAMPS IN THE MORNING. 


Searce a week passes but we read accounts 
of frightful accidents from kerosene lamps ex- 
ploding and killing, or scarring for life, men, | 
women and children. A simple knowledge of | 
the inflammable nature of the liquid will prob- | 
ably put a stop to nearly all the accidents. As | 
the oil burns down in the lamp, highly inflam- | 
mable gas gathers over its surface, and as the | 
oil decreases the gas increases. When the oil | 
is nearly consumed, a slight jar will inflame | 
the gas, and an explosion is sure to follow— | 
death and destruction. A bombshell is no 
more to be dreaded. Now, if the lamp is not 
allowed to burn more than half way down 
such accidents are almost impossible. Always 
fill your lamp every morning, and then you 
need never fear an explosion. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 

The manufacture of linen last year in Ire- 
land was greater than ever before, and prices, 
it is thought, will somewhat decline. 

Chief Justice McKean, of Utah. held in a 
test case that a polygamist cannot be natural- 
ized under the existing laws of Congress. 

There are sixty-one thousand clergymen of 
all denominations in the United States, who 
are paid on an average seven hundred dollars 
per year, . 

The Rev. Dr. Saunders, of Philadelphia, has 
generously given $100,000 toward the founding 
of a hospital to which patients shall be admit- 
ted without regard to creed or color. 

The Japanese have but one newspaper, 
which comes out once a month, in the shape 


of a stitched pamphlet of about 100 pages. It 
has been established a little more than a year. 


Mazzini’s health seems to be improving. 
At least he bas become an editor, and issued 
the first number of a new journal, the Roman 
People, in the Eternal City, with much prom- 
ise of success. 


Mr. Charles F. Dunbar, late of the Boston 
Advertiser, has been appointed to the profes- 
sorship of Political Economy recently estab- 
lished at Harvard College. The appointment 
is regarded as a good one. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson spent two years in 

reparing a course of eighteen lectures or 
Tend College, this season, and has complet- 
ed the course, never having an audience of 
seventy-five persons at any of them. 


The supposed gold mine on Leading Creek, 
Randolph County, West Virginia, which 
caused so much excitement several months 
ago, and reported to be worthless, has been 
pronounced by geologists to be a very rich 
vein of nickel. 


The renowned savan, Thomas Huxley, now 
46, was a poor boy; studied medicine at Char- 
ing Hospital, London, and at 20 had no high- 
er ambition than to be an army or naval sur- 
geon. His first approach to established repu- 
tation was only fifteen years ago. 

A colored man has been found in Samana 
who has reached the age of one hundred and 
twenty vears. He was originally a native 
African; he lived in Java, Madeira, Sicily, 
Malta, the Bermudas, and Havana, and he is 
still in possession of his senses. 


The Free-Will Baptists of Maine have resolved 
that, as a denomination, they will hold no fel- 
lowship with any person who shall rent a 
building for a drinking-saloon or tippling-shop, 
or admit them to membership, or to a seat at 
the tale of the Lord, if they know it. 


The New Orleans ice factory is one of the in- 
teresting sights of the city. It runs six ma- 
chines, each costing $25,000 in gold, and 
freezes sixteen tons of ice daily. The water is 
pumped from the Mississippi, purified and fro- 
zen into blocks three inches thick and twelve 











ferent from his own? Give woman the fran- 
chise, and all those laws would be altered 
which made her an irresponsible being, except 
when she committed crime, fur the husband 
was not hanged for her, she had to be hanged 
herself. 

Mr. W. E. Peach, an able Bath man, pre- 
pared a vote of thanks, which was carried with 
acclamation, and the meeting separated. 
tol was equally appreciative of Mrs. Fawcett’s 
ability, so you see we are advancing in the 
true road fo progress in England! Petitions 
for the suffrage will be presented from nearly 
every town in England during the session of 
Parliament, and I am_ busily engaged in get- 
ting up three from the towns near me. 

In haste, for to-day, yours truly, 
ALIcE B, LeGryrt. 





“DOING” FLORENCE AND ROME. 
Miss Frances E. Willard, in a delightful ar- 
ticle in the Art Review, for March, entitled 
‘*Master and Pupil,” thus relates an interview 
with the sculptor Powers :— 
Soon comes the the question, so widely rec- 


Bris: | 


by twenty-four inches in area. 


| A recent San Francisco dispatch says Mount 
' Roarier, Washington Territory, appeared to be 
| firing up for a voleanic eruption, The heat at 

the summit had grown so great as to melt the 
| snows, though heretofore the hottest summers 
only partially melted them. There was acon- 
stant emission of steam, and some parties liv- 
ing in the vicinity say, smoke as well. 


The Illinois Agricultural Report for 1864 
says:—*The fences of the United States have 
cost more than the houses, cities included ; 
more than the ships, boats and vessels, of ev- 
ery description, which sail the ocean, lakes, 
and rivers; more than any one class of prop- 
erty, aside from real estate, except, it may be, 
the railroads of our country.” 


The town of Peabody, Mass., has counted 
up the cost of the Peabody funeral and finds 
the total to be $5313.67, expended as follows: 
Collation, $2307.19; coaches, $1241; music, 
$389; mourning decorations (including funer- 
al cars), $603.75; advertising and printing, 
$132.75; floral decorations, $100; and other 
smaller items to make up the amount. 


Most of the earthquakes felt on our coast 
are confined to small districts, and are so 
weak as to be barely perceptible. ‘The centers 
of the several districts in which a majority of 





ognized as “en regle’’ on similar occasions :— 

“Have you been long at Florence ?” 

“Only ten days.” 

“Only ten! Why, to many an American 
tourist that is a sinall lifetime. I have known 
persons to come here for a week, then go their | 
restless way in full persuasion that they were 
authority on Florence for the remainder of | 
their lives,—thinking that they knew a city 
whose every stone has matter in it for a year 
of study, and whose manifold aspects might 
nobly employ the energies of a long and gifted 





life. But our countrymen come abroad, flit 


the shocks are felt are Humboldt Bay, San 
Francisco, Monterey and Los Angeles. On 
the Ist and 2ud instant—last Wednesday and 
Thursday—shocks were felt at Humboldt Bay 
and Weavervilie, and probably at various 
points in the same region. The concussions 
are generally most severe in the low land, and 
the shock of the 2d was no exception to the gen- 
eral rule, for while it was so severe as to shake 
down the “light work” of buildings and fright- 
en people at Eureka, at Weaverville it scarce- 
ly had force enough to make itself felt,—Alt a 
California, March 8. 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


| Offerfor sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 


to the trade 

Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmen, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holiand Herrings,&e. 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
Nov. 5. 6m 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 


Dr. Colby brings professional skill and experienct 
bear upon the cute of all 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


Officee-579 Tremont Street 

near Union Park, , Boston. 
Office Hours from 10 A. M.to 4 P. M., Saturdays 
and Sunday» excepted. ly Jan. 15. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, ‘ 


PUBLISHED BY 


| The American Woman Suffrage Associa= 





No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER —Address at the 


_ Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 
. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 
. 

. JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1869. 

. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—‘“The Legal Condi- 

tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 

the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 


No. 6. 


April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 


men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870. 

For sale at the office of the 


Woman’s Journal, 


3 Tremont Place, Beston. 


Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 

te” Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “Tat SuBsJECTION OF WOMEN.” 25 cents, or 
30 cents by mail. Feb. 18. 


ZION’S 


HERALD. 





AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY RE- 
LIGIOUS JOURNAL, 


OF SIXTEEN PAGES, CUT AND STITCHED. 


The Most Elegant and Costly of Church Journals, 


$2.50 Per Year. 


It has more than two hundred contributors. 


——— 


All Departments well organized, and furnishing 
interesting reading for all classes, having 


Religious, 


Secular, 
Domestic and 
Foreign Intelligence. 
— ALSO, AN— 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


SECOND TO NO PAPER OF ITS CLAS®& 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


$2.50in Advance will Pay to Jan. 1, 1872. 


Address, 


A. S. Weed, 


PUBLISHING AGENT, 


86 Bromfield St., 





Dee. 31. BOSTON. om 
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SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The American Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a mass meeting in New York at 
Steinway Hall on Wednesday, May 10th. 
Names of speakers will be announced herg; 
after. HANNAH M. T. CUTLER, Pres. 

Lucy Stone, Chair, Ex. Com. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION, 


Under the Auspices of the National Woman Suf- 
frage and Educational Committee, Washington, 
D. ¢. 


The question of the Constitutional right of 
woman to citizenship and suffrage having be- 
come in its political and legal relations a ques- 
tion of great and immediate importance, a 
Convention for its discussion will be held in 
the city of New York on the 11th and 12th 
days of May next, at Apollo Hall, corner of 
Broadway and 28th streets. Distinguished 
and able speakers, both men and women, will 
take part in the discussion. There is at the 
present time a demand in both political parties 
for new and vital issues, affording, therefore, a 
special vpportunity for this question to assert 
its claims as a political one upon the attention 
of the whole country. Every man and wo- 
man who believes in a truly republican form 
of government is urgently invited to attend 
the Convention. 

In behalf of the Committee, 


ISABELLA BEECHER HooKEr, 
President. 
Friendly papers please copy. 


Mrs. ELIzABETH K, CHURCHILL is pre- 
pared to lecture on Temperance and Woman 
Suffrage, anywhere in New England. Mrs. 
Churchill possesses fine abilities as a lecturer, 
and has already had large experience in the 
lecture-field. She may be addressed at the 
office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 











DO YOUR WORK WELL! 


Florence Nightingale writes :— 

I would say to all young ladies who are call- 
ed to any particular vocation, qualify your- 
selves for it as a man does for his work. Don’t 
think you can undertake it otherwise. And if 
you are called to a man’s work, do not exact a 
woman’s privileges—the privileges of inaccu- 
racy and of weakuess, 

Almost all employers of women complain, 
and with some reason, of the slovenly, negli- 
gent and inaccurate way in which women 
work, It is difficult to find women workers 
who can be trusted and relied upon, so they 
say, or who understand their business, Their 
iuconvenient “head-aches and back-aches,’’ 
their “nervousness’’ and “weariness,” are 
forever pleaded as excuses for poor work, or 
neglect of work—for going home before the 
day's work is done, or for staying wholly from 
it whenever the humor takes them. 

Going a few days since into a brush factory 

where a number of girls are employed, the 
proprietor called our attention to the uproar, 
the loud talking and shrill laughter that pro- 
ceeded from the work-room within. A rollick- 
ing good time was evidently going on among 
the employées. 
’ “There,” said the proprietor, “you have in 
that din one of the reasons why I prefer to 
have men work for me, instead of women. 
The moment I leave the room, those girls get 
up a rumpus, in which they knock their tools 
and materials about, spill things over, and de- 
lay their work generally by a rousing frolic. 
I can’t trust girls to keep on about their work 
when I am not around, as I can men. They 
knowI will not find fault with them, as I 
would with the boys, and so they take advan- 
tage of it.’’ 

There is some ground for complaints like 
this, as every employer of women knows. It 
arises from the fact that women have not been 
treated as rational and responsible beings, but 
either as drudges, compelled to work for noth- 
ing, or as petted dolls and playthings who 
might escape work by wheedling and chicu- 
nery. But very few avenues of work have 
ever been open to women, and in these the 
pay has been so inadequate, so much less than 
the wages paid to men for the same work, that 
it has offered but little stimulus to excellence. 
Better compensation would do much to reme- 
dy this. If women do not understand their 
business, it is usually because there has been 
little chance for them to learn it, and their re- 
sort to the pleas of “head-aches and back- 
aches’’ as excuses for poor work—of “‘nervous- 
ness” and “weariness,’’ sometimes genuine and 
sometimes fictitious, will cease, when the work 
of women is put on the same honorable fuot- 
ing as that of wen. 

A want of respect for labor, and for woman, 
lies at the bottom of all these difficulties. The 
customs of society have made it dishonorable 
for woman to work for wages, and the women 


who do lose caste thereby. 


diately thrust these workingwomen outside its 
j 


| pale, and they are treated by employers accord- the position to which the new religion elevated 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN | ingly. They are outlawed by social conven- | them, and that was, “to an equality with man.” 


| tions, more powerful than legal enactments, 
| and are left unfriended, to deal with shrewd, 
| hard, money-getting employers as best they 
may. 

Injustice is the fruitful parent of injustice. 
And feeling keenly the injustice of men, which 
has shut them out from all but a comparative- 
ly small number of subordinate, menial, ill- 
paid employments, and the injustice of women 
who are not compelled to work, and who visit 
them with social outlawry because they are 
—is it strange that workingwomen perform 
their tasks no better than they are compelled 
to, and render poor work as an equivalent for 
the poor wages paid them ? 

It is, to be sure, the duty of women to do 
whatever they undertake worthily and well. 
Nor should they be content to take low rank 
in the world of work, but should press up with 
courageous and judicious persistence, that will 
never yield or be balked into any employment 
for which they have capability and inclination. 
Women are ceasing to debate their right to 
work in whatever field they may elect—and 
are quietly forcing their way into all trades, 
professions and occupations. “When work 
becomes man’s cry of inspiration,’ says a for- 
civle writer, “woman will train herself to do 
her work well.” But, women, do not even 
wait for that! Be in earnest in demanding 
your place in the world as a rational human 
being, the equal of man, with equal, inalienable 
rights and privileges. Be persistent, unflinch- 
ing, cool, wise and courageous in the presenta- 
tion of your demand. Never yield the point. 
Never lose sight of the question at issue, press 
on to the goal, and you will win! For toa 
resolute, inflexible, persistent wi!l there are no 
impossibilities. A consecrated, resolute soul 
is invincible. 





THE FAMILY THE TYPE OF THE STATE. 
ANSWER TO OBJECTIONS, 


“The family is the type and unit of the 
state. It isa government ordained of God, and 
its fundamental law is Love. Such is a Chris- 
tian family. But do not the letter and spirit 
of that Christian law which is recorded in the 
New Testament always, without exception, 
treat of man as the head of the family? Ifthe 
family ‘underlies all other institutions,” can 
it possibly be a monster with two heads? and, 
if not, who is to be the one head? When the 
man and the woman of the family differ, as 
they inevitably must, sometimes, who is to de- 
cide, and take the rule? And, as the family is 
the unit and type of the state, who is to take 
the rule there also?” 


We deny that “the family is the type and 
unit of the state.” The government recognizes 
men, who control it, as individuals, and not 
as heads of families. The qualified voters are 
the white male citizens, above the age of 
twenty-one years, who have resided in the 
State one year next preceding the election. 
They are not required to be heads of families. 
The single man has not only the right of suf- 
frage, but all other political rights and privi- 
leges, equally with the married man. The 
family is not known, therefore, as a governing 
power in the state. 

Neither does the government recognize wo- 
men solely as members of families, only as they 
are brought to its notice, for the property of 
women is taxed, and they are punished for 
crimes, as individuals, and held amenable to 
the laws, just as menare. Inno sense can the 
family be said to be the unit in our civil or po- 
litical affairs. 

“But do not the letter and spirit of the Chris- 
tian law which is recorded in the New Testa- 
ment always, without exception, treat of man 
as the head of the family ?” No, we think not- 
Not a book of the New Testament, written to 
the Jews, distinctly, contains any allusion to 
this theory of woman’s suburdination to man, 
as, “the head of the woman.’’ And wher- 
ever the Apostle Paul gave any such injunc- 
tion it was to converts to the Christian church 
who were Greeks, or under the influence of 
Greek customs. In his letters to the Corin- 
thian church — notoriously Greek—and to 
Timothy, the son of a Greek father and a Jew- 
ish mother, himself to all intents and purposes 
a Greek, and .working among Greeks, we 
find these injunctions concerning woman’s 
subordination to man, and directions for her 
obedience to him. 

Why are they found there, and nowhere else ? 
For the reason that the Greeks held that 
woman was contemptibly below man. She 
was not only not his equal in the house even, 
but it was considered disgraceful for her to be 
intelligent. She might not attempt to rise to 
his level in intelligence or education. A Greek 
woman could unly be accomplished and edu- 
cated at the sacrifice of her reputation for vir- 
tue. The only class of Greek women who 
could acquire an education were a class re 
garded as harlots. In this Greek nation, 
where a woman was compelled to be a fool to 
be considered virtuous, and was counted a 
prostitute if she acquired education, Paul 
made converts to Christianity. He uttered 
that “grand proclamation of emancipation,” 
that “in Christ Jesus, there was neither Jew 
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The idle,support- | the new Christian dispensation. The first im- 
ed, pampered, fashionable women, who form | pulse of the converted woman was naturally 
—— | what they are pleased to call “society,’’ imme- | for self-assertion. They evidently, from the 
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tenor of Paul’s letters, were inclined to take 


They were for throwing aside their veils, 
which were the recognized symbols of their in- 
feriority to man, and, in the enthusiasm of 
their espuusal of Christianity, with all the fer- 
vor of the woman nature, they desired to bear 
public testimony to their faith, and to advo- 
cate it. 

But this course on their part would have 
complicated the difficulties, and increased the 
persecutions, by which the apostolic church 
was beset. It would have retarded the prog- 
ress of Christianity, and arrayed against it 
most virulent prejudices, and so Paul, in effect, 
advised the women converts thus: “The gospel 
is not designed to change directly the politi- 
cal condition of things; it is to go to the foun- 
dation, and change the ideas underlying the 
political world, and so to work from the bot- 
tom up. ‘Let not your good be evil spoken of ’— 
continue to regard the customs and institu- 
tions of the nations among whom you live—do 
nothing to retard the progress of the doctrines 
of Christ, and trust to their silent power to ef- 
fect the desired change in your condition.” 
Under different circumstances, we think Paul 
would have given different advice, for, with- 
out violating moral principle, he was an emi- 
nent tactician, and adapted his ministrations to 
circumstances and customs, so as not to de- 
velop any unnecessary opposition. This he ad- 
mits, himself. 

It would seem, however, that with all his ef- 
forts, Paul could not wholly repress the women 
of the early church, for we find him, in some of 
his epistles, regulating the manner and per- 
sonal appearance of the women who publicly 
taught, or preached, or prophesied. “It was a 
shame,” Paul said, “for a woman to pray, or 
sing, or prophesy, with her head uncovered”— 
that is, unveiled—and the inference from this 
is, that with her ‘‘head covered,” or veiled, 
she might “pray, sing, or prophesy.” And at 
the close of others of his letters he sends 
“kind regards,” or “salutations,’ to Phebe, 
Tryphena, Tryphosa, Persis, and other women 
who “bad labored with him in the gospel,” 
and “had labored much in the Lord.’’ So that, 
after all, these female Christians evidently 
outran the direction of their leader, as earnest 
women, with a purpose, are very likely to do. 

The family “underlies all other institutions,” 
because as the home is pure or corrupt, in that 
ratio is society pure or corrupt. It is as a so- 
cial institution that the family “underlies all 
other institutions,’ not as a political unit. We 
call it one of the foundations of the Republic, 
but wholly, because in the home, we expect 
children to be reared to virtue,love of coun- 
try, intelligence, industry, and obedience to 
the laws of God and man. And this is done, 
in some sort, in most American homes, Dis- 
integrate the family—as we are in a fair way 
to do, when we make divorce easy and fre- 
quent, and free-love-ism respectable and gen- 
eral—or demoralize it—and you sap the foun- 
dations of dur republican government, whose 
walls will speedily totter to their fall. 

The “head” of the family is not always the 
father—nor yet is it always the mother—but 
sometimes one and sometimes the other, ac- 
cording as one is intellectually the stronger, 
or has greater administrative power, or great- 
er force of character. Sometimes, in our pres- 
ent chaotic condition of things, a family has 
“two heads” at variance with each other, when 
there are all manner of disturbances, and some- 
times the “two heads” are so harmonious, and 
well matched, that the twain become one. 
We used to hear the ministers that came to 
our father’s house and our father himself pray 
for “the united heads of the family,’’ and that 
was the theory of the household in which we 
were reared. 

But how can one argue that the man is al- 
ways to be the head of the family, when one 
looks around community, and sees what men 
are,and how unfit all men are to take the 
headship of the family? There are 40,000 
drunken men in Massachusetts, the temper- 
ance people tell us. How can these drunkards 
be the heads of their families, even if it were in- 
tended they should be? Look at the great 
numbers of married men who are inferior in 
administrative capacity to their wives, and see 
how impossible it is to establish a masculine 
headship to the family. The fact is, this mat- 
ter of headship always takes care of itself. 
“The mind is master.’ And in married life, 
as in the world at large,the head is always 
that one of the wedded pair who is the more 
capable, the more efficient, the more execu- 
tive, and the more intellectual of the two, and, 
in five cases out of ten, that one will be the 
woman. 





NOTES AND NEWS, 


There is no sort of foundation for the news- 
paper report that the junior “associate editor” 
of this paper is about visiting Europe. 


Mohammed said, “When a man dies, the 
people ask, ‘What property has he left behind 











him?’ But the angels, as they bend over his 
grave, inquire, ‘What good deeds hast thou | 
sent before thee?’ ”’ 


A Charlestown State Prison convict, who 
has done considerable literary work while in 
confinement, has written a letter to the War- 
den, suggesting that the convicts be allowed to 
edit and publish a magazine, giving the pub- 
lic an inside view of the institution. 


Are women bloodthirsty? A Wyoming 
jury, on Tuesday, found a half-breed Sioux 
guilty of murder, and handed him over to be 
hung on April fool’s day. Andon that jury 
were four women.— Exchange. 


Yes, and on that jury were eight men, who 
were largely in the majority! Are men blood- 
thirsty ? 

Antoinette Brown Blackwell disclaims the 
credit which we attributed to her among 
our last week’s items—that of being engaged 
upon an ambitious and elaborate work of fic- 
tion embodying advanced thought. She be- 
lieves that “a story is a story and a sermon a 
sermon.” 


The Michigan Senate has passed bills mak- 
ing all public officers guilty of voluntary 
drunkenness subject to removal therefor. It 
has also confirmed the nomination, by the 
Governor, of Mrs, Harriet A. Tenny, to be 
State Librarian. The Minnesota Legislature 
has reélected Mrs. M. A. Smith, State Libra- 
rian. 


“This ought not to be,’’ says the Universal- 
ist. “A woman makes application to teach 
school. The Board of Education find that she 
has been divorced, and think it prudent to re- 
ject her. Her husband, meantime, though 
well known to be a libertine, is elected to the 
Legislature, and takes his seat among the 
honorable law-makers of the State.” 


The Beecher-Stowes are breaking up their 
family home at Hartford, and probably will 
never resume it again. The winters are too 
cold, and the summers are too hot, for Mrs. 
Stowe’s health. Prof. Stowe and his wife 
spend the spring and early summer in New 
York and in Stockbridge, after which the fami- 
ly will locate at the sea-side for the rest of the 
season. 


“he East Cambridge Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation was organized Dec. 22, 1870, with 
the following officers :— 


President—Mrs. J. K. Lawrence. 

Vice-Presidents—Rubert L. Sawin and Otis 
H. Hendley. 

Secretary—Francis V. B. Kern. 

Treasurer-—a vacancy. 

Executive Committee—Samuel W. McDaniel, 
Mrs, Ella L. Brown, Robert L. Sawin, Miss 
Mary E. Stevens and Frederic Goodfellow. 


The following sentences from Archbishop 
Secker’s “Wedding Ring” are worth reading 
twice :— 

Has thou a soft heart? It is of God’s break- 
ing. Hast thou asweet wife? Sheis of God’s 
making. The Hebrews have a saying, “He is 
nota man that hath not a woman.’ Though 
man alone may be good, yet it is not good 
that man should be alone. -“Every good 
and perfect gift is from above.” A wife, 
though she be not a perfect gitt, is a good 
gift, a beam darted from the sun of mercy. 
How happy are those marriages where Christ 
is at the wedding! 


It is a fact humiliating to our national pride 
that Frederick Douglass, uniformly treated 
with respect while traveling through the'half- 
civilized island of San Domingo, was grossly 
insulted as soon as he touched his native lard. 
Coming from Acquia Creek up the Potomac lie 
was forbidden by the captain. to sit at the first 
table of the steamer with the other members‘ 
of the Commission. The thanks of the coun- 
try are due to the members of the San Domin- 
go Commission that they so promptly resent- 
ed the indignity by leaving the table when 
their Secretary and guest was excluded. 


In the old church books of the First Bap- 
tist church in Stamford is the following an- 
tique record: “October 8, 1797. Died, at 
Norwalk, Sybill Whitehead, aged 116 years— 
a member of this church, baptised October 5, 
1780, in the 99th year of her age. She lived at 
Norwalk, where she kept school, and for years 
frequently came, on horseback, to Stamford (a 
distance of thirteen miles from her home) to 
attend public worship—coming on Saturdays 
and returning on Mondays. The last time 
she came to Stamfurd was in May, 1789, at 
which time she was 109 years old. She then 
walked nine miles, and also returned on foot. 
She was never married.”’ 


An exchange publishes the adjoined para- 
graph: “A gentleman of Indiana objected to 
his daughter, a young girl in delicate health, 
being baptised by immersion during the win- 
ter, but she and her religious advisers were as 
resolute as he. When the time appointed for 
the rite arrived, he was present to prevent 
what he believed to be a dangerous exposure. 
When the girl’s turn came she stepped forward 
into the water; as her father tried to restrain 
her, he was seized by two stalwart policemen 
acting under the direction of the officiating 
minister and securely held until the baptismal 
ceremony was completed. The father has 
brought suits against the policemen and the 
minister, with a view to ascertain what right a 
father has in Indiana to the custody of his 
minor child.” 


The Rev. W. T. Clarke, pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Chapel at Harlem, and also associated 
with Mr. Tilton in editing the Gulden Age, de- 
livered, last Friday afternoon, an excellent ad- 
dress before the Union Suffrage Association, 
at 31 Union Square. He considered that no 








cause ever enlisted so many minds in so short 
a time, and that women now have fifty times 
better chance for justice than ten years ago. 
He dwelt upon the fact that the do-nothing 
period fur women had passed, and ably con- 
sidered the final adjustment of the whole ques- 
tion, which must come naturally when preju- 
dice is more thoroughly broken down, and in- 
dependence assumed. He believed that wo- 
men would be welcomed into politics twenty 
years hence, and paid a fitting compliment to 
some of the leaders of the cause. We regret 
that our regular report came too late for in- 
sertion this week.— Revolution. 


The Springfield ‘Republican, while paying 
a high compliment to the Golden Age, edited 
by Mr. Tilton and Rev. W. T. Clarke, the for- 
mer brilliant editor of the Liberal Christian, 
speaks of the Independent as follows :— 

Mr. Eggleston, who has taken the leadershi 
in the editorial department of the Indepenc 
ent, shows surprisingly hist journalistic qual- 
ities. Indeed, it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to name a young man who has so 
quickly won a leading place, or who promises 
more for the first place,in America journal- 
ism than he. There is a changed and some- 
what ministerial flavor about the details of the 
Independent ; but it is not strong enough, as 
yet, to hurt it very materially; and we rely 
upon our neighbor and friend, Mr. Gladden, 
who now joins its editorial force, to see that its 
worldly-mindedness is not wholly absorbed by 
tha: worst yariety which dominates so lustily 
in the publishing and advertising departments. 


The Boston North End Mission has recently 
resented a petition to the Legislature pray- 
ng for $25.000 to establish an industrial home. 

A hearing on this memorial was recently had, 
when Dr. Tourjee represented what has been 
done and is doing for the wretched and aban- 
doned population at the North End, and con- 
clusively demonstrated, that of the thousands of 
girls that go astray, nearly all doso fur want 
of a living. Many have been rescued from 
vice, and are now in respectable homes of their 
own, and there is an average of 207 attending 
the Mission School. Deacon Farnsworth, Mr. 
Savage, Chief of Police, aad Judge Smith, 
also gave their testimony A the merits of the 
mission, and the need of granting the prayer 
of the petition. Chief Savage's testimony was 
very cunclusive as to the great work being 
done by the mission, and the expense it saves 
the State. It being objected that the State 
ought not to pay for Boston’s vice, Judge 
Smith replied that the country largely supplied 
the city with prostitutes, aud that their pat- 
ronage in a great measure came trom the coun- 
try visitors.—Zion's Herald. 


Rev. Mr. Vibbert made an eloquent speech 
in the Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
a few days since, in favor of the Prohibitory 
law, pure and simple. It is pronounced the 
ablest speech on that side delivered in the 
House for three years. Even those who were 
opposed to the bill applauded it, as a masterly 
effort. “Warrington,” who disagrees with 
Mr. Vibbert, in his advocacy of Prohibition, 
bore handsome testimony to the ability dis- 
played in his speech, and so did others, who 
are his most unflinching opponents. When 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage make their 
report—and we are sure there will be a minor- 
ity report in favor of the reform, if no more, 
since Frank Bird is Chairman of the Committee 
—we presume Mr. Vibbert will be heard in 
defense of the enfranchisement of woman, in 
which he believes as strongly as he does in 
Prohibition. If he speaks as cogently, elo- 
quently and powerfully for woman as he has 
for temperance, he will be entitled to the ever- 
lasting gratitude of the women of Massachu- 
setts. We hope the women ofthe city and vi- 
cinity will be on hand to hear the debate, when 
it comes off. 


The Chicago Evening Journal publishes a 
\letter from a woman who had been on a visit 
to the Legislature, at Springfield, Illinois. 
‘Nhe following extract exhibits her view of the 
law-makers of that great State :— 

{Towards evening of this day Speaker Smith 
vacated his seat, which he honorably fills, aud 
it was immediately occupied by his deputy, 
Mr, Haines. No sooner was the latter mount- 
ed, with mallet in hand, than a scene of the 
wildyst disorder arose. It seemed as if there 
was a, combination in the House to put him 
down} and Lis dogged persistency only seemed 
to widen the breach; whatever it was is un- 
known) to the writer. ‘he member trom Mar- 
ion seefned in his element. He trod up and 
down the aisies, ruaring like a tiger; tried to 
read the law; and, triumphant, at least in his 
own estjmation, shook his fist with the con- 
gratulatary remark of “Bully.” Nearly every 
member \was upon his feet, calling out this, 
that and \the other, while the more fractious 
were oe like a band of howling Der- 


Ss. 

The result of a woman’s visit to these hon- 
orable bodiies is, that the scales have fallen 
from her eves so far as the belief was concern- 
ed that man were the only persons capable of 
ruling large} bodies with dignity, and making 








the laws by which we should be governed; 
secondly, thé idea that a Senator or Represen- 
tative must a man of character, and his 


position an &nviable one, has vanished like 
other ignis faiuii ; and, thirdly, that a Consta- 
ble or a Justic? of the Peace is quite as hon- 
orable a posit¥on as Senator of the State of 
Illingis. a: 

We publish elsewhere in our columns a let- 
ter from Englad which appeared,recently in 
the New York\ Nation. It is full of good 
sense and presents an ideal of womanhood 
which is equally our own. We ditfer widely 
from the Nation\ as to questions of method, 
but the goal of ““An American Woman” is the 
goal we are striving for. We believe that that 
ideal can never be\realized by women as @ 
class, except by thé help of the ballot, and 
hence we ask for it. e ask for the ballot not 
to transform women ints, mannish human fe- 
males, not to make women rivals of men, not 
from a desire for political | notoriety, or for any 
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participation in the strut and deceit of politi- 
cal campaigns; and whoever thinks we have 
such motives greatly wrongs us. No, we ask 
for the ballot because our greatest earthly de- 
sire for our sex is to see “the woman who is 
strong and tender, wise and grave, able to stand 
alone, but never disdainful of sympathy—man’s 
true helpmeet, not his rival,” realized as the 
universal type of the women of our land, and 
ultimately of the world; and we are convinced 
that one of the conditions essential to the de- 
velopment of such a type of woman is the pus- 
session of the ballot by the sex. Ifthe Nation 
will give a due portion of its great strength to- 
wards the lifting up of woman to that ideal, 
we will endeavor to forgive its contempt for 
our methods, and rejoice in its new and noble 
aim. 


We publish one of Gail Hamilton’s Independ- 
ent articles on the inside of this paper. We 
publish it, mainly, as evidence of a condition 
of things which should be remedied. The idle- 
ness of many American girls is deplorable. 
And, instead of commending this, or justify- 
ing it, or exhorting girls who have indulgent 
fathers that they can rule, to retain the scepter 
and waste their youth and opportunities in 
idleness in this father’s house, we would ex- 
hort them to habits of industry, and beseech 
them to acquire some craft, art, trade, profes- 


sion, or industrial skill, that would yield them a |’ 


livelihood, if by death or a reverse of fortune, 
they were compelled to rely on their own re- 
sources. And such instances are not rare. 
Dr. Dio Lewis tells the story of a friend who 
had three daughters and two sons, all grown 
up. He was a shop-keeper, and one of the sons 
was employed in the shop, while the three 
girls did nothing but dress, play a little, make 
calls, receive calls, go shopping, and during the 
summer, visit the country for their health. 
The business went on badly, until finally the 
father called his daughters together, and told 
them that he was in debt, and that the only 
chance for the family was that the girls should 
abandon their id!e life, and help him to carry 
on the business. This they did. The clerks 
were discharged ; the daughters became indus- 
trious and useful; and the family was saved 
from poverty and distress. In addition, we 
have no doubt the daughters were happier, 
when industrious and useful, than before, in 
their gayest good-for-nothing days. 


At the opening of the proceedings of the 
Board of Registration, at the City Hall, De- 
troit, one day last week, it appeared that the 
Aldermen of the First District had registered 
the name of Mrs. Nannette B. Gardener, whose 
residence is at Number 323 Howard street. 
This fact rather took a portion of the Board 
by surprise, and a motion was made to have 
her name erased frum the registry. This was 
decided in the negative, the Inspectors voting 
as follows:—Yeas—6. Nays—12. This re- 
sult was unlooked for, and a motion was made 
to re-consider, which motion was laid upon the 
table, thus putting it beyond the power of 
the Board to remove Mrs. Nannette B. Gar- 
dener’s name from the registration lists. Mrs, 
Gardener, it is said, is a widow, and owns real 
estate on which she pays taxes, and bases her 
claim to suffrage on the ground of being a 
“person’’ within the meaning of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, and, having no husband to vote 
for her, desired that privilege on the fur- 
ther ground of “taxation without representa- 
tion.” In order to complete the story of Mrs. 
Nannie B. Gardener's success in securing the 
registration of her name among the list of vot- 
ers, we mention here that at the close of the af- 
ternoon’s session a resolution was offered that 
in the opinion of the Board her name ought 
to be stricken from the list. The resolution 
was defeated. We wait with a good deal of 
interest to learnif Mrs. Gardener voted at.the 
election which came off last Monday. 








THE FIRST ANNUAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
BAZAR. 


A more detailed eccount of the results of 
our first grand Fair has been often called for, 
and would have been presented before but for 
long delays in getting in all bills, concluding 
doubtful sales and the disposal of goods left 
over. The success of the Bazar is not to be 
found in the Treasurer’s report alone, but in 
the general harmony of the hundreds of work- 
ers, thus brought together from all parts of 
the country, the awakened interest of contrib- 
utors, the circles they influence, and the zeal 
so strongly aroused by this active codpera- 
tion. 

The next Bazar is constantly talked of, and 
contributions and pledges are already being 
received, Music Hall having been secured for 
the two weeks preceding Christmas, giving 
us the choicest time of the whole year for 
sales. 

Regarding the goods remaining unsold at 
the close of the Fair, we have to say that some 
of the tables retained possession of their un- 
sold goods to be kept for another year, to be 
given in aid of other fairs, or to sell at their 
own discretion for the benefit of the cause. 
All other goods, including the larger and 
more valuable articles, were left to a general 
ce munittee for suorage and sale. A sub-com- 
mittee, recently appointed, have made a care- 
ful examination of these goods, re-packed and 
re-stored those to be kept over. 

They present below a list of those now of- 








fered for sale at the office of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, at prices which must insure their 
rapid disappearance, to the satisfaction, no 
doubt, of the proprietors of the office who 
have them in charge. These goods are not 
soiled, are well made, and will be sold for the 
cost of the material. “First comers have the 
first choice.” Hasten, then, to No. 3 Tremont 
place, and supply yourselves. 

The piano, so generously given by Mr. Mc- 
Phail, is for the present in the parlor of the 
N. E. Woman’s Club, subject to the call of 
the lucky ticket-holder, whose name will be 
duly announced when the remaining one hun- 
dred and fifty tickets are sold. It is earnestly 
hoped that friends will at once interest them- 
selves in selling these tickets, that the piano 
may be disposed of, with the fifty smaller 
prizes which have been added. Are there not 
those who will send orders for five, ten or 
more tickets, forwarding the money with the 
application to the office of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL, and then re-selling the tickets by 
selling in their neighborhoods? In this way 
the drawing can be greatly hastened to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

A. C. BowLEs, 

M. H. Rosinson, 

HELEN LEwIis, 

Susig Voa., 
LIST OF UNSOLD ARTICLES, 

1 light cloth suit and belt tor boy, 1 velve- 
teen suit, six pieces, for boy, 1 butter-dish, 1 
bead watch-case, 2 prs. boy’s lines, 6 prs. child’s 
socks, 2 doll’s hats, 4 “catch-alls,”’ 2 prs. child’s 
mittens, 3 rigolettes, 1 knit scarf, 1 green bow 
(lady’s), toy furniture, chiid’s merino drawers, 
gentleman’s silk vest, gentleman’s woolen 
vest, 2 watch-cases, 2 knives Scotch-wood, 
1 doll, 250 Hitchcock’s 1-2 Dime Series, 1 black 
chignon curls, 1 brown chignon, infant’s slip- 
pers, 3 dolls dressed, “Pretty Poll,’’ 2 tidies, 
1 baby’s cloak, white thibet lined with red, 
6 prs. table mats, 8 baby’s shirts, parlor balls, 
1 sofa pillow, knit scarf, 1 child’s dress, red 
cashmere, 1 boy’s lines, 1 bust of Peabody, 
Parian, 1 doll’s shawl, 1 Wheeler and Wilson 
sewing-machine, full cabinet, 1 Weed sewing- 
machine, 2 Howe’s sewing-machines, 1 umbrel- 
la clothes-dryer, 1 Prang’s “Victory,” 2 ste 
ladders, buttons for boys by the box, child’s 
afghan, handkerchief case, 1 doz. erasing pen- 
cils, 5 white roosters, 2 velvet needlebooks, 
2 velvet pinballs, 1 pen-wiper, 1 napkin-ring, 
“Frank,’’ 2 child’s dresses, Marseilles, 1 pin- 
cushion, (washing-register), 2 toilet-cushions, 
1‘ lace collar, 1 lace handkerchief, 1 child's 
blanket, 1 lady’s searf (black, with wheat-ears,) 
1 handkerchief-case, 7 clothes-brushes, 1 win 
dow-vencilator (Portable), 1 washing machine 
(Rational), 1 pr. gents’ boots, 1 bed-quilt, 1 
child’s overskirt, 20 children’s and iutants’ 
sacques, 2 child’s aprons, 1 baby’s dress, 2 tool- 
chests, boy’s, large, 2 tool-chests, boy’s, small, 1 
shawl-strap, 2 hairpin baskets, quantity of glue, 
Hitchcock's Monthly Magazine, 27 numbers, 
Hitcheock’s Dime Series, 50 copies, 1 box soap, 
1 doll, 3 spring beds, 1 pr. vases worth $100, 

The gross receipts of the Bazar were $9,973- 
85; expenses $2,659.84; net receipts $37,314.01. 

Unsold articles amount to nearly $1000 yet 
on hand. 


Committee. 





MRS. KATE N. DOGGETT. 


Our readers will find elsewhere a letter from 
Mrs. Kate N. Doggett, written as she floated 
down the Nile. We give the following extract 
from a private letter that accompanied it, as it 
will interest her friends, East and West:— 


Just now I might enjoy perfectly the dolce 
far niente, but it is not in me, and instead of 
lying on the deck gazing into the sky, which 
is the thing to do on the Nile, I find the days 
tov short tor all that comes up to be done. 
After breakfast we have aschool. I teach our 
dragoman his a, b, c, andin return he is helping 
me through the mysteries of the Egyptian lan- 
guage. 

We area party of four, and sail peacefully 
under the Union Jack and the Stars and 
Stripes. As I am the only woman there will 
probably be no quarrels, although we discuss 
the “Alabama” claims, “deceased wite’s sister’s 
bill,” &e. We are very comfortable in our 
floating house; each has a state-room and we 
have a nice sitting-room in common, where 
we eat and read and write when tired of sit- 
ting upon deck. One day is very like another, 
except when we mount the donkeys to go off 
over the desert to explore tombs, but all are 
agreeable. Our cook feeds us like lords, we 
have an excellent dragoman, kind and intelli- 
gent, a Swiss table-boy, the only Christian be- 
sides ourselves, a slave-boy who helps him 
keep the cabins tidy, and whose peals of laugh- 
ter ring through the boat from morning to 
night, and sixteen sons of the Prophet, who, 
with their tall, dignitied Reis, amuse or inter- 
est us all day long. I wish 1 could spirit you 
over here to enjoy all this with us. ‘The mer- 
cury stands at 120 degrees in the sun, but we 
are scudding along betore the breeze and shall 
be in Girgeh to-night. 





PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING.---No. 17. 
SAMUEL J. MAY. 


There are men who seem born with a gen- 
ius for being loved; whose labors, however 
successful and beneficent, are but the penum- 
bra of their personality; at the mention of 
whose names faces brighten and tongues wax 
eloquent; in whose presence cynicism is dis- 
armed, and envy herself grows gracious. 

These are not negative characters; not 
men who like sheep follow another’s lead, 
not trimmers who avoid committing them- 
selves till they are sure which is the popular 
side; but men with strong convictions and 
large hearts, who care more for truth than for 
popularity, who are capable of throwing them- 
selves heart and soul into an unpopular cause 
without stopping to question its bearing upon 
their own interests. Men whose enthusiasm 
is contagious, taking hold of and kindling the 
most unlikely materials, each a modern Archi- 
medes resting the lever of his personality on 


the strong fulcrum of conviction, and moving 
the world in the interest of truth and right; 
moral alchemists transmuting the base met- 
al of common natures into the pure gold of 
heroism and unselfish endeavor. We have all 
known such men, can recall some hour when 
we were so blest as to stand on the mount of 
transfiguration with a nature so noble that 
ever since we have been better for the memo- 
ry of that revelation. Such a man is the sub- 
ject of this sketch. 

Of the best blood of New England was 
born in Boston, Massachusetts,on the 12th 
day of September, 1797, Samuel J. May. Re- 
lated to the Quincys, the Hancocks, an d the 
Sewalls, surrounded from his birth by an at- 
‘mosphere of love, tenderness and religious de- 
votion, it is not strange that his moral nature 
was moulded to beauty, that his subsequent 
life has been an illustration of the gracious 
influences under which it began. 


For the first twelve years of his life he was 
a fragile, delicate child, living intensely in his 
affections, keenly alive to all impressions 
made upon his emotional nature. Speaking 
of this portion of his life, he says,“The joys and 
sorrows of my childhood were, I suppose, very 
peimilar to those of other boys, but I experi- 

enced one great grief that probably made the 
deepest religious impression that my soul ever 
received.”’ 

This grief was the death by an accident of 
a brother two years older than himself, a fair- 
haired, beautiful boy, between whom and 
himself the most tender attachment existed. 
They slept together, ate together, and were 
inseparable companions. Samuel was at this 
time five years old, and it was his first ac- 
quaintance with the great mystery of death. 
He says, “There lay my beloved Edward, his 
eyes shut, his body cold, giving no replies to 
the tender things that were said to him, tak- 
ing no notice of all that was being done to 
him or about him. I gave myself up to a 
passion of grief, not knowing the meaning of 
what I saw, but feeling that some awful change 
had come over him. When the room was 
darkened and my father and mother were 
about to withdraw I begged them to let me 
lie down with Edward. My importunity was 
so passionate that my parents were almost 
afraid, and quite too tender, to withstand it; so 
I was covered with a shawl and laid by my 
dead brother. When left alone with him I 
well remember how I kissed his cold cheeks 
and lips, pulled open his eye-lids, begged him 
to speak to me, and finally cried myself to 
sleep. ‘ 

“Most vivid is my recollection of the funeral, 
of the solemn procession to the burial-ground, 
and of the weeping of friends and relatives. 
When I saw them take the coffin from the 
carriage and carry it off towards the tomb I 
insisted upon seeing what they were going to 
do with Edward. So my uncle Samuel May 
took me in his arms, descended with me into 
the family vault, and showed me where they 
had put away my brother. Then he pointed 
out the little coffins in which were the remains 
of several of my brothers and sisters who had 
lived and died before I was born, and the cof- 
fin in which my grandfather was laid eight 
years before. ® 

**My kind uncle opened one of the coffins and 
let me see how decayed the body had become, 
and told me that Edward’s body would decay 
in like manner and become like the dust of 
the earth; but while revealing to me these sad 
facts, he assured me most tenderly that all 
these departed ones were still living, that my 
dear brother's spirit was not in the coffin but 
was clothed with another and more beautiful 
body, aud living in heaven with God and the 
angels. I went home in a sort of maze, cry- 
ing and asking questions which human wis- 
dom could not answer. 

“I remember that my only brother Charles, 
then a lad of fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
tenderly took me to his room, lay down with 
me on his bed, and tried to comfort me and 
himself by telling me all that he imagined to 
be true about heaven, God and the angels,” 
assuring me again as others had done that 
Edward had gone to live in that blessed place, 
in that happy and glorious company. 


“When night came I was put to bed, in the 
bed where I had so often slept with Edward. 
Sleep soon came to relieve my young spirit, 
wearied with grief and strange excitement, 
and in my dreams all that had been told me 
proved true, The ceiling of the room seemed 
to open, a glorious light burst in, and from the 
midst of it came down my lost brother attend- 
ed by a troop of child-angels. They left him, 
and he lay down beside me as he used to do. 
He told me what a beautiful place heaven 
was and how all the angels loved one another. 
There he lay till morning, when the ceiling 
above opened again and the troop of angels 
came to bear him back to heaven. He kissed 
me, sent messages of love to father and moth- 
er, brother and sisters, and gladly rejoined the 
celestial company. 

“So soon as I awoke and was dressed, I hur- 
ried down to tell the family what I had seen, 
and to give them the kisses and messages that 
dear Edward had sent them. The remarka- 
ble thing about this dream was that it was 
many times repeated, that night after night 
I enjoyed the presence of my brother, that 
morning after morning I went down to the 





family with renewed assurances of love from 
the one who was gone. 

“By degrees my grief abated; the loss of my 
brother was in some measure supplied by oth- 
er playmates, new things attracted my atten- 
tion and occupied my thoughts. But [ have 
never forgotten my Edward, the events of his 
death and burial, and the heavenly vision ;— 
all are still vivid in my memory, and I believe 
the experience had great influence in awaken- 
ing and fixing in my mind the full faith I have 
in the continuance of life after death, a faith 
so strong that Ido not believe more fully in 
the life that now is than in that which is to 
come.” 

Speaking of the influences that surrounded 
him in childhood Mr, May says: “It has been 
a benefit to me through life that when a little 
boy I attended a school kept by a good old 
lady in company with boys and girls of various 
conditions, some from the richest and others 
from very poor families in the neighborhood. 
I well remember that I sat upon the same 
bench, and recited in the same class, with a 
boy whose skin was as dark as a starless night, 
but whose spirit was as bright and joyous as 
noon-day. He was certainly more witty, if not 
more wise, than any other one of my school- 
fellows, and was the favorite of us all. In our 
studies he was as good as the best, and in our 
plays he had few equals.” 

It is quite evident that Mr. May's kindly 
and genial nature, and the loving atmosphere 
in which he grew up, effectually shielded him 
from the virus of color-madness, and predis- 
posed him to a ready acceptance of the gospel 
of emancipation when it reached him a few 
years later. 

Among other salutary influences of his 
childhood Mr. May gratefully recalls several 
months spent at Marblehead, in the family of 
his uncle, Chief-Justice Sewall. He was at that 
time between seven and eight years old, but 
though so young he was deeply impressed 
with the character of the family, the unaffect- 
ed piety of its members, the morning and 
evening prayers, aud the spirit of love that 
pervaded the whole household. With his 
cousins he was sent to school to the Marble- 
head Academy, ruled over by Master Cole. 
He was a severe man, believing devoutly in 
the saving efficacy of the rod, and to his 
treatment Mr. May was largely indebted for 
his early conversion to the doctrine of moral 
suasion. 

One incident of Mr. May's childhood is too 
characteristic to be omitted, and is so charm- 
ingly told in the notes which he has furnished 
me that I cannot resist the temptation to 
copy it entire. 

“I was considered a good little boy, and, 
notwithstanding ill-health, I was a very happy 
and joyous one. I had many friends,and was 
rather a favorite among them. But when I 
was eight or nine years old an event happened 
that expelled me from Eden, and made me 
very wretched. 

“I had a sister Eliza—a year and a half 
younger than myself, to whom I was tenderly 
attached. One day I saw at a toy-shop a doll 
which I was sure it would delight her to have; 
but alas! I had no money to buy it. While I 
was pondering the question how to raise the 
means to gratify her and myself I went with 
my mother to spend the afternoon with an 
aunt. Going about the house in search of 
amusement, I chanced to find in the chamber 
of the maid-servant, lying upon the table, just 
the little sum of money that I wanted. The 
temptation was too strong for me. I took it, 
and the next day after school I ran to the toy- 
shop and purchased the doll. Not quite so 
happy in the possession of the treasure as I 
had expected to be, I carried it home and 
gave it, somewhat clandestinely, to my sister. 

“Of course it soon became known through 

the house that Eliza had a new doll, and that 
it was given to her by her brother. But then, 
alas! the question arose, How did he obiain 
it? It was bought at Mrs. ——’s shop. But 
where did he get the money? I soon found 
myself involved in the necessity of telling not 
one falsehood, but many. The situation was 
a new one to me—my perplexity most dis- 
tressing. I avoided, as much as possible, the 
members of the family. I especially feared 
the faces of my parents. Their eyes seemed 
to penetrate my bosom and read my secret. 
When alone I was not at ease. I seemed to 
hear a voice saying, ‘Thief, you stole it!’ 
Nothing amused me, nothing beguiled me of 
myself. Even music, of which I was very 
fond, and which my older sisters made of the 
sweetest kind, failed to quiet my troubled 
spirit. Everything about me was chan :ed. 
Our pleasant little parlor was dreary, and 
home a dreadful place. 
“I endured my misery but a day or two, then 
I went to my parents and confessed the whole 
truth. They were astonished and grieved, 
but they pitied me, and soothed me by their 
compassion, while they showed me fully the 
heinous nature of the crime I had committed, 
and the horrible consequences here and here- 
after to which a thievish disposition would 
lead. 

“They gave me money, and required me to 
go to the servant-girl from whom I had stolen 
it, confess to her my fault, repay what I had 
taken, and ask her forgiveness. I did it all 
willingly, gladly, and was greatly relieved. 





The recollection of the thoughts and feelings 


that I had during those days is almost as 
vivid as the consciousness of them was at the 
time. I shall never forget how guilt darkened 
the day, made the night dismal, changed the 
aspect of my home, and gave to the voices of 
my parents a tone at which I started in af- 
fright. I was driven out of Eden.” 
CELIA BURLEIGH. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





EXHIBITION OF TABLEAUX. 


There will be an exhibition of tableaux, in 
aid of the 28th Congregational Society, at 
Fraternity Hall, 554 Washington St., on Tues- 
day evening, April 11th. Tickets may be pro- 
cured at this office. Price of single tickets 
25 cents. Reserved seats 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN'S CLUB. 


On Monday, April 10th, Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son will speak“on Half-Time Schools. Hour 
4.30 P. M. 











BUSINESS LETTERS, 


Al! business letters will be acknowledged under 
this head, and correspondents who find their favors 
credited here will understand that, whatever their 
contents, they will receive attention.) 

Letters received to April 5th :— 

Helen M. Starrett, Mrs. C. I. Leonard, Helen M. 
Child, Miss Ada V. Rutherford, Henry F. Woodman, 
Mary F. Eastman, M. A. H. Rowe, Abby Kelley Fos- 
ter, Mary L. Sperry, Geo. E. Waring, C. O. Hatha- 
way, A. R. Spofford, R. Mapes, Clarissa G. Olds, Ame- 
lia Bloomer, Mary A. Foster, Mrs. O. H. Bowler. 


BASKET PLANTS | 














AND BEDDING PLANTS 


»  * Cyaan Tan 


Delivered FREE and at MY RISK at any Postoffice 
in the United States, cheaper and better than they can 
be bought from local Greenhouses. 

Money my be sent at my risk, and I guarantee all 
plants to arrive safely and in good order. 





Alyssum (Variegated). ......3 for $0.50, 20 cents each. 
Balm (Variegated),.......+-+ o* MY“ * 
Begonia,......ccecsscsseeees s* maw ff 
Caruations (best 6 varieties),.3 “ 0,2 “ ba 
Coleus, (foliage plant),....... s¢ 29 °* « 
Cuphea (Cigar Plant),....... 4¢ #0,6-.* * 
Feverfew,.....sssesees edoced 4° &e* * 
Fuchsias,. .....scecceseccoees s* AR? © 
Geraniums, from 16 to 30 cents each-—from 4 to8 for $1. 
Heliotrope,. ......++es008 -«»-4for .60, l5centseach 
Hydrangea, ......ssseeeeeee+ 6“ 10,3° * 
Ivy (English),......... ccoreee § £0,156 * a 
Lobelia (Varieties),.......... 4* BBY * 
Limaste, 0 ccceccescccccccoscs 4é* 3M *: 
Libonia Floribunda, ........ 4¢ BB 
POR ys ccccccccccccccesccess: S° me ©..." 
Panicum, .......0++s008 cont" BBe*.®* 
Gambler, occcccccccccvccesceees s* limes * 
BOGaM, occccccccccscccocesers 6* 1083 "°* « 
Tropeolum,...cccccccccceses 3 £,9 " , “ 
Verbemas, cocescccccccccccces e* Aw. 
Violets, Double Neapolitan,..8“ 60,20" “ 


Any of the above sent by mail, Post Parp, in 
amounts not less than Fifty Cents. On orders for the 
above of $5 and upwards, Ten per Cent. Discount 
will be allowed. A full set of Plants for a Hanging 
Basket for One Dollar, consisting of the following (one 
ofeach): Alyssum, Coleus, Silver and Zonale Gerani- 
um, Lobelia, Linaria, Panicum, Sedum, Tropxlum. 


Send for circular to 


Geo. E. Waring, Jr., 
OGDEN FARM, 


Apr. 8. NEWPORT, 8. I. 9t 





New Instruction Book! 


System for Beginners 


In the Art of Playing upon the 
PIANO-FORTE. 


By WILLIAM MASON & E.S. HOADLEY. 


A wonderfully well-arranged and interesting book, 
with abundauce of Recreations, Illustrative Pictures, 
Duets for Teacher and Pupil, pleasing Accent Exer- 
cises, and many fine Melodies for practice. The di- 
rections are very plain and practical; and the fine mu- 
sicians and thorough teachers who compiled the work 
are worthy of all contidence. Price, 33.00. Mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of the above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
Dec. 17. BOSTON. ly 


Miss H. W. Merrill, 
TEACHER OF DRAWING AND PAINT=- 
ING, 
a** Studio suilding. 





May 


Whirlwind Carpet Sweeper. 


It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will 
wear or injure the carpet, and it dues not raise the 
dust in the room. It sccomplishes its work by creat- 
ing a strong current of Aix, which to pass 
over the surface of the carpet into the machine. 1t 
works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike the 
Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection 
with it. Orrick AND SALESRoUM: 24 Tremont 
Rew, (Koom No. z), BOSTON. ly  sept.3. 
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Poetry. 


————E 





NO RING. 


BY ALICE CARY. 

What is it that doth spoil the fair adorning 
With which her body she would dignify, 
When from her bed she rises in he morning 

To comb, and plait and tie 
Her hair with ribbons colored like the sky ? 


What is it that her pleasure discomposes 
When she would sit and sing the sun away— 
Making her see dead roses in red roses, 
And in the dewfall gray 
A blight that seems the world to overlay ? 


What is it makes the trembling look of trouble 
About her tender mouth and eyelids fair? 
Ah me, ah me! she feels her heartbeat double, 

Without the mother’s prayer, 
And her wild fears are more than she can bear. 


To the poor sightless lark new powers are 
given, 
Not only with a golden tongue to sing, 
But still to make her wavering way toward 
heaven 
With undiscerning wing; 
But what to her doth her sick sorrow bring? 


Her days she turns, and yet keeps overturning, 
* And her flesh shrinks, as if she felt the rod; 
For, ‘gainst her will, she thinks hard things 
concerning 
The everlasting God, 
And longs to be insensate like the clod. 


Sweet heaven, be pitiful! rain down upon her 
The saintly charities ordained for such— 
She was so poor in everything but honor, 
And she loved much—loved much! 
Would, Lord, she had thy garment’s hem to 
touch. 


Haply, it was the hungry heart within her, 
The woman’s heart denied its natural right, 

That made her be the thing men call asinner, 
Even in her own despite. 


Lord, that her judges might receive their sight! a 


—From the Atlantic Monthly for April. 


———————— 


IN A GARRET. 


BY ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. 


This realm is sacred to the silent past, 
Within its drowsy shades are treasures rare 
Of dust and dreams; the years are long, since 
last 
A stranger’s foot-fall pressed the creaking 
stair. 
This room no housewife’s tidy hand disturbs; 
And here, like some strange presence, ever 
clings ’ 
A homesick smell of dry, forgotten herbs— 
A musty odor as of mouldering things. 
Here stores of withered roots and leaves repose, 
For fancied virtues prized in days of yore— 
Gathered with thoughtful care, mayhap by 
those 
Whose earthly ills are healed for evermore. 
Here shy Arachne winds her endless thread, 
And weaves her silken tapestry unseen, 
Veiling the rough-hewn timbers overhead, 
And looping gossamer festoons between. 
Along the low joists of the sloping roof 
Moth-eaten garments hang, a gloomy row, 
Like tall, fantastic ghosts which stand aloof, 
Holding grim converse with the long ago. 
Here lie remembrances of childish joys— 
Old fairy-stories, conned and conned again; 
A cradle, and a heap of battered toys, 
Beloved by babes who now are bearded men. 


Here in the summer, at a broken pane, 
The yellow wasps come in, and buzz and 
build 
Among the rafters; wind and snow and rain 
All enter, as the seasons are fulfilled. 


This mildewed chest behind the chimney holds 
Old letters, stained and nibbled ;—faintly 
show 
The faded phrases on the tattered folds, 
Once kissed, perhaps, or tear-wet—who may 
know ? . 
I turn a page like one who plans a crime, 
And lo, love’s prophecies and sweet regrets— 
A tress of chestnut hair—a love-lorn rhyme, 
And fragrant dust which once was vivlets, 


I wonder if the small, sleek mouse, that shaped 
His winter nest between these rugged beams, 
Was happier that his bed was lined and draped 
With the bright warp and woof of youthful 
dreams! 
Here, where the gray, incessant spiders spin, 
Shroudinz from view the sunny world out- 
side, 
A golden bumble-bee has blundered in, 
And lost the way to liberty, and died. 
So the lost present drops into the past; 
So the warm living heart, that loves the 
light, 
Faints in the unresponsive darkness vast 
Which hides Time’s buried mysteries from 
sight. 


Why rob these shadows of their sacred trust ? 
Let the thick cobwebs hide the day once 


more; 
Leave the dead years to silence and to dust, 

And close again the long-unopened door. 
—Scribner’s Monthly. 


| Miscellany. 


‘MADAM DELIA’S EXPECTATIONS. 
| BY T w. eseemeen. 
[From the Atlantic Monthly.) 


|Concluded from last week.| 

When Stephen and his sister went back 
| that night to their kind hostesses, Miss Martha 
| and Miss Amy, the soft hearts of those dear 
| old ladies were melted in an instant by Gerty’s 
| courage and catastrophe. They bad lived 
| peacefully all their lives in that motherly old 
| house by the bay-side, where successive gene- 
| rations had lived before them. The painted 
| tiles around the open fire looked as if their 
| fops and fine ladies had stepped out of the 
| Spectator and the Tattler; the great mahogany 
| chairs looked as hospitable as when De Noail- 
|les was quartered in the house during the 
Revolution, and its Quaker owner, Miss Mar- 
tha’s grand-uncle, had carried out a seat that 
the weary French sentinel might sit down. 
Descended from one of those families of Qua- 
ker beauties whom De Lauzun celebrated, 





as something very sacred, in hearts which per- 
haps held romances as genuine of their own. 
Miss Martha’s sweet face was softened by ad- 
vancing deafness and by that gentle, appealing 
look which comes when mind and memory 
grow a little dimmer, though the loving nature 
knows no change. “Sister Amy says,” she 
meekly confessed, ‘‘that I am losing my mem- 
| ory. But I do not care very much. There 
| are so few things worth remembering!” 
| They kept house together in sweet accord, 
and were indeed trained in the neat Quaker 
ways so thoroughly that they always worked 
| by the same methods, In opinion and emo- 
| tion they were almost duplicates. Yet the 
| world holds no absolute and perfect corre- 
| spondence, and it is useless to affect to conceal 
what was apparent to any intimate guest, 
that there was one domestic question on which 
perfect sympathy was wanting. During their 
whole lives they had never been able to take 
precisely the same view of the best method of 
grinding Indian meal. Miss Martha preferred 
to have it from a wind-mill; while Miss Amy 
was too conscientious to deny that she thought 
it better when prepared by a water-mill. She 
said firmly, though gently, that it seemed to 
her “less gritty.” 

Living their whole lives in this scarcely 
broken harmony by the margin of the bay, 
they had long dwelt in concert upon one de- 
liciousdream. They had talked of it for many 
an hour by their evening fire, and they had 
looked from their chamber windows toward 
the Red Light upon Rose Island to see if it 
were coming true. This air-castle wus, that 
they were to awake some morning after an 
autumnal storm, and to find an unknown ves- 
selashore behind the house, without name or 
crew or passengers; Only there was to be one 
sleeping child, with aristocratic features and a 
few yards of exquisiteembroidery. Years had 
passed, and their lives were waning, without a 
glimpse of that precious waif of gentle blood. 
Once in an October night Miss Martha had 
been awakened »y a crash, and looking out, 
had seen that their pier had been carried away, 
and that a dark vessel lay stranded with her 
bowsprit in the kitchen window. But day- 
light revealed the schooner ‘Polly Lawton,” 
with a cargo of coal, and the dream remained 
unfulfilled. They had never revealed it, except 
to each other. 

Moved by a natural sympathy, Miss Martha 
went with Stephen to see the injured child. 
Gerty lay asleep on a rather dingy little mat- 
tress, with Mr. Comstock’s overcoat rolled be- 
neath her head. A day’s illness will common- 





and interesting; and Gerty’s physical organi- 
zation was anything but coarse. Her pretty 
| hair curled softly round her head; her delicate 
| profile was relieved against the rough, dark 
| pillow; and the tips of her little pink ears 
| could not have been improved by art, though 
| they might have been by soap and water. 
| Warm tears came into Miss Martha’s eyes, 
| which were quickly followed from correspond- 
ing fountains on Madam Della’s. 

| “Thy own child?” said or rather signalled 
| Miss Martha, forming the letter softly with 
|her lips. Stephen had his own reasons for 
leaving her to ask this question in all ignor- 


ance. 
“No, ma’am,” said the show-woman. “Not 


much. Adopted.” 

‘Does thee know her parents?’ This was 
similarly signalled. 

“No,” said Madam Delia, rather coldly. 

“Does thee suppose that they were—”’ 
And here Miss Martha stopped, and the color 
came as suddenly and warmly to her cheeks 
as if Monsieur Comstock had offered to marry 
her, and to settle upon her the snakes as ex- 
clusive property. Madam Delia divined the 
question; she had asked and answered it for 
herself so often. 

“T don’t know as I know,” said she, slowly, 
“whether you ought to know anythin’ about 
it. But [ll tell you what I know. That 
child’s folks,’ she added, mysteriously, “lived 
on Quality Hill.” 

“Lived where?” said Miss Martha, breath- 
less, 








they bore the memory of those romantic lives ° 


ly make even the coarsest child look refined | 


“Upper crust,” said the other, defining her 
symbol still further. “No middlin’s to ’em. 
Genteel as anyhody. Just look here!’ 

Madam Delia unclasped her invariable 
leather bag, brought forth from it a mass of 
checks and tickets, some bird-seed, a small 
whip, a dog-collar, and a dingy morocco box. 
This held a piece of an old-fashioned enamelled 
ring, and a fragment of embroidered muslin 
marked “A,” 

“She'd lived with me six months before she 
brought ’em,” said the show-woman, whisper- 
ing. 

The bit of handkerchief was enough. Was 
it a dream? thought the dear old lady. What 
the ocean had refused, was this sprite who had 
lived between earth and air to fulfill? Miss 
Martha bent softly over the bedside, resting 
her clean glove on the only dirty mattress it 
had ever touched, and quietly kissed the child. 
Then she looked up with a radiant face of per- 
fect resolution. 

“Mrs. De Marsan,’ said she, with dignity 
that was almost solemnity, “I wish to adopt 
this child. No one can doubt thy kindness of 
heart, but thee must see that thee is in no 
condition to give her suitable care and Chris- 
tian nurture.” 

“That’s a fact,’ interposed Madam Delia, 
with a pang. 

“Then thee will give her to me?” asked 
Miss Martha, firmly. 

Madam Delia threw her apron over her face, 
and choked and sobbed beneath it for several 
minutes. Then reappearing, “It’s what I’ve 
always expected and mistrusted,” said she. 
Then, with a tinge of suspicion, “Would you 
have taken her without the ring and handker- 
chief?” 

“Perhaps I should,” said the other, gently. 
“But that seems to make it a clearer call.” 

“Fair enough,” said Madam Delia, submit- 
ting. “I ain’t denyin’ of it.”’ Then she re- 
flected and recommenced. “There never was 
such a smart performin’ child as that since 
the world began. She can do just anythin’, 
and just as easy! Time and again I might have 
hired her out to a circus, and she glad of the 
chance, mind you; but no, I would keep her 
safe to home. Then when she showed me 
the ring and things, all my expectations al- 
tered very sudden; I knowed we couldn’t 
keep her, and I began to mistrust that she 
would somehow find her folks. I guess my 
rathers was that she should, considerin’; but 
I did wish it had been Anne, for she ain’t got 
nothin’ better in her than just to live gen- 
teel.” 

“But Anne seems a nice child, too,’ said 
Miss Martha, consoliugly. 

“Well, that’s just what she is,” replied 
Madam Delia, with some contempt. “But 
what is she for a contortionist? Ask Com- 
stock what she’s got inher! And how to run 
the show without Gerty, that’s what beats me. 
Why, folks begin to complain already that we 
advertise swallerin’, and yet don’t swaller. 
But never you mind, ma’am, you shall have 
Gerty. You shall have her,” she added with 
a gulp, “if I have to sell out! Go ahead!’ 
And again the apron went over her. 

At this point Gerty waked up with a little 
murmu& looked up at Miss Martha’s kind 
face, and smiled a sweet, childish smile. 
Half asleep still, she put out one thin, muscu- 
lar little hand, and went to sleep as the old 
lady took it inhers. A kiss awaked her. 

“What has thee been dreaming about, my 
little girl ?” said Miss Martha, 

“Angels and things, I guess,” said the child, 
somewhat roused, 

“Will thee go home with me and live?’ 
said the lady. a 

“Yes’m,” replied Gerty, and went to sleep 
again. 

Two days after she was well enough to ride 
to Miss Martha's in‘a carriage, escorted by 
Madam Delia and by Anne, “that dull, unin- 
teresting child,’ as Miss Amy said in the 
frontentry. “So different from this graceful 
Adelaide.” This romantic name was a rapid 


assumption of the soft-hearted Miss Amy’s, | 
but, once suggested, it was as thoroughly | 


fixed as if a dozen baptismal fonts had written 
it in water. 

Madam Delia was sustained, up to the time 
of Gerty’s going, by a sense of self-sacrifice. 
But this emotion, like other strong stimulants, 
has its reiictions. That remorse for a crime 
committed in vain, which Dr. Johnson thought 
the acutest of human emotions, is hardly more 
depressing than to discover that we have got 
beyond our depth in virtue, and are in water 
where we really cannot quite swim,—and this 
was the good woman’s position. During her 
whole wandering though blameless life,—in 
her giriish days, when she charmed snakes at 
Meddibemps, or through her brief time of ser- 
vice as plain Car’line Prouty at the Biddeford 
mills,or when she ran away from her step- 
mother and took refuge among the Indians at 
Orono, or later, since she had joined her fate 
with that of De Marsan,—she had never been 
so severely tried. 

“That child was so smart,” she said, be- 
neath the evening canvas, to her sympathetic 
spouse. “I always expected when we got old 
we'd kinder retire on a farm, or suthin’, and 
let her and her husband—say Comstock, if he 
was young enough—run the business. And 
even after she showed us the ring and things, 





I thought likely she’d just come into her 


| property somewheres and take care of us. I 
| don’t know as I ever thought she’d leave us, 
| either way, and there she’s gone.” 

“She won’t forget us,” said the peaceful 
proprietor. 

“No,” said the wife, “but it’s lonesome. If 
it had only been Anne! I shal! miss Gerty 
the worst kind. And it'll kill the show!” 

And to tell the truth, the show languished. 
Nothing but the happy acquisition of a Chi- 
nese giant nearly eight feet high, with slant- 
ing eyes and a long pig-tail,—a man who did 
penance in his height for the undue brevity of 
his undersized nation,—would have saved the 
“museum.” 

Meantime the neat proprieties of orderly 
life found a poor disciple in Gerty. Her warm 
heart opened to the dear old ladies; but she 
found nothing familiar in this phantom of her- 
self, this well-dressed little girl who, after a 
rapid convalescence, was introduced at school 
and meeting under the name of Adelaide. 
The school studies did not dismay her, but she 
played the jewsharp at recess, and danced the 
clog-dance in india-rubbers, to the dismay of 
the little Misses Grundy, her companions. In 
the calisthenic exercises she threw the bean- 
bags with an untamed vigor that soon ripped 
the stitches of the bags, and sowed those 
vegetables in every crack of the school-room 
floor. There was a ladder in the garden, and 
it was some comfort to ascend it hand over 
hand upon the under side, or to hang by her 
toes from the upper rung, to the terror of her 
schoolmates. But she became ashamed of the 
hard little balls in her palms, where she had 
grasped the bars, and she grew in general 
weary of her life. Her clothes pinched her, so 
did her new boots; Madam Delia had gone to 
Providence with the show, and Gerty had not 
so much as seen the new Chinése giant. 

Of all days Sunday was the most objection- 
able, when she had to sit still in Friends’ 
meeting and think how pleasant it would be 
to hang by the knees, head downward, from 
the parapet of the gallery. She liked better 
the Seamen’s Bethel, near by, where there 
was an aroma of tar and tarpaulin that sug- 
gested the odors of the show-tent, and where, 
when the Methodist exhorter gave out the. 
hymn, “Howl, howl, ye winds of night,’’ the 
choir rendered it with such vigor that -it was 
like being at sea in a northeaster. But éach 
week made it harder, until, having cried her- 
self asleep one Saturday evening, the child 
rose early the next morning for her orisons, 
which, I regret to say, were as follows :— 

“I must get out of this,” quoth Gerty, “I 
must cut and run. I'll make it all right for 
the old ladies, for I'll send ’em Anne.”’ 

She hunted up such remnants of her origi- 
nal wardrobe as had been thought worth wash- 
ing and preserving, and having put them on, 
together with a hat whose trimmings had 
been vehemently burned by Miss Martha, she 
set out to seek her fortune. Of all her new 
possessions, she took only a pair of boots, and 
those she carried in her hand as she crept 
softly down stairs. 

“Save us!” exclaimed Biddy, who had been 
to a mission mass of incredible length, and 
was already sweeping the doorsteps. “Christ- 
mas!” she added, as a still more pious ejacula- 
tion, when the child said, “Good by, Biddy, 
I’m off now.” 

“Where to, thin?” exclaimed Biddy. 

“To Providence,” said Gerty. “But don’t 
you tell.” 

“But you can’t go the morn’s mornin’,” 
said Biddy. “It’s Sunday, and there’s no 

ars.” 
7 “There's legs,” replied the child, briefly, as 
she closed the door. 

“It’s much as iver, thin,” said the stumpy 
Hibernian to herself, as she watched the 
twinkling retreat of those slim, but vigorous 
litle members. 

They had been Gerty’s support too long, in 
body and estate, for her to shrink from trust- 
ing them in a walk of a dozen or ascore of 
niles. But the locomotion of Stephen’s horse 
was quicker, and she did not get seriously 
tired. Fortunately, Madam Delia turned up 
unexpectedly, that evening, and at the confi- 
dential hour of bedtime the child’s heart was 
opened and made a revelation beyond what 
was expected. 

“Won't you be mad if I tell you some- 
thing ?” said she to Madam Delia, abruptly. 

“No,” said the show-woman, with surprise. 

“Won't you let Comstock box my ears ?” 

“T’ll box his if he does,” was the indignant 
answer. The gravest contest that had ever 
arisen in the museum was when Monsieur 
Comstock, teased beyond endurance, had thus 
taken the law into his’own hands, 

“Well,” said Gerty, after a pause, “I ain’ta 
great lady, no more’n nothin’. Them things I 
brought to you was Anne’s.” 

“Anne’s things?’ gasped Madam Delia,— 
“the ring and the piece of a handkerchief.’’ 

“Yes’m,” said Gerty, “and I’ve got the rest.”’ 
And exploring her little trunk, she produced 
from a slit in the lining the other half of the 
ring, with the name “Anne Deering.” 

“You naughty, naughty girl!” said Madam 
Delia. “How did you get ’em away from 
Anne ?” 

“Coaxed her,” said the child. 

“Well, how did you make her hush up about 
it?” 

“Told her I'd kill her if she said a single 








word,’’ said Gerty, undauntedly. “I showed 
her Pa De Marsan’s old dirk-knife and told 
her I'd stick it into her if she didn’t hush. 
She was just such a ’fraid-cat she believed me. 
She might have known I didn't mean nothin’. 
Now she can have ’em and be a lady. She 
was always talkin’ about bein’ a lady, and 
that put it into my head.’ 

“What did she want to be a lady for?” 
asked Madam Delia, indignantly. 

“Said she wanted to have a parlor and dress 
tight. I don’t want to be one of her old la- 
dies. I want to stay with you, Delia, and 
learn the clog-dance.”’ And she threw her 
arms round the show-woman’s neck and cried 
herself to sleep. 

Never did the energetic proprietress of 
@ museum and variety combination feel a 
greater exultation than did Madam Delia that 
night. The child’s offense was all forgotten 
in the delight of the discovery to which it led. 
If there had been expectations of social glories 
to accrue to the house of De Marsan through 
Gerty’s social promotion, they melted away; 
and the more substantial delight of still hav- 
ing some one to love and to be proud of,— 
some object of tenderness warmer than snakes 
and within nearer reach than a Chinese 
giant,—this came in its stead. The show, 
too, was in a manner on its feet again. De 
Marsan said that he would rather have Gerty 
than a hundred-dollar bill. Madam Delia 
looked forward and saw herself sinking into 
the vale of years without a sigh,—reaching a 
period when a serpent fifteen feet long would 
cease to charm, or she to charm it,—and still 
having a source of pride and prosperity in this 
triumphant girl. 

The tent was in its glory, on the day of 
Gerty’s return; to be sure, nothing in partic- 
ular had been washed except the face of Old 
Bill, but that alone was a marvel compared 
with which all “Election-day” was feeble, and 
when you add a paper collar, words can say 
no more. Monsieur Comstock also had that 
“ten times barbered” look which Shakspeare 
ascribes to Mark Antony, and which has be- 
longed to his successors in the histrionic pro- 
fession ever since. His chin was unnaturally 
smooth, his mustache obtrusively perfumed, 
and nothing but the unchanged dirtiness of 
his hands still linked him, like Antzeus, with 
the earth. De Marsan had intended some 
personal preparation, but had been, as usual, 
in no hurry, and the appointed moment found 
him, as usual, in his shirt-sleeves. Madam 
Delia, however, wore a new breast-pin and 
gave Gerty another. And the great attraction, 
the Chinese giant, had put on a black broad- 
cloth coat across his bony shoulders, in her 
honor, and made a vigorous effort to sit up 
straight, and appear at his ease when off duty. 
He habitually stooped a good deal in private 
life, as if there were no professional object in 
being eight feet high, except before spectators. 

Probably no person reared within the smell 
of sawdust ever quite lost all taste for “the 
profession ;’ and Anne, in her promotion, 
never missed seeing a perfurmance when ber 
wandering friends came her way. If I told 
you under what name Gerty became a star in 
the low-comedy line, after her marriage, you 
would all recognize it; and if you had seen 
her in “Queen Pippin” or the “Shooting-Star” 
pantomime, you would wish to see her again. 
Her first child was named after Madam Delia, 
and proved t) be a placid little thing, demure 
enough to have been born into the very best 
society, and exhibiting no contortions nor 
gymnastics but those common to its years, 
And you may be sure that the retired show- 
woman found in the duties of brevet-grand- 
mother a glory that quite surpassed her ex- 
pectations. 


A WOMEN’S CLUB IN LONDON. 


London possesses a ladies’ club, “The Ber- 
ners,” which, having just completed the sec- 
ond year of its existence, seems to demand a 
brief notice among the institutions of the day. 
It was named at first the “Women’s Club and 
Institute,” but on the removal to more com- 
modious premises in Berners street, its new 
title was adopted, being probably deemed more 
attractive. With its name, however, it in no 
degree changed its purpose, which was “to af- 
ford ladies with small incomes, governesses, 
assistants in shops, etc., a comfortable house 
in which to spend their time, and obtain soci- 
ety, opportunity for reading, and provisions, at 
a very moderate. cost.” It already numbers 
350 members, and is in every respect save one 
a great success. The house is well furnished 
and comfortable. “Its cooking is good, its tar- 
iff moderate, and the quality of the viands un- 
exceptionable.””: A coffee-room, a drawing- 
room, and a reading-room, supplied with news- 
papers, periodicals and books, are its central at 
tractions, and there is even a limited amount 
of sleeping accommodation provided. Every- 
thing is adniirable, it simply tails “to pay.” 
The subscription is seven shillings a year, 
with an entrance-fee of one shilling, and of 
course it is not possible to pay the rent of a 
good house ini London and manage it proper- 
ly at such a figure, even with 350 members. 
There is no. desiré!to let the movement fall 
through, but ‘we are-informed that £200 a 
year must‘be raised .by voluntary contribu- 
tions to carry On gperations at the present 
modest rate....It would-be easy to raise the 
amount of: the mietibers’ subscription, and 
probably theré would be no difficulty in getting 
members upon, the higher terms, but it is telt 
that any movement ii this direction would 
defeat one of the prineipal objects of the club, 
which is, as we liave said,to furnish some of 
the enjoyments of home in the wilderness of 
London -to wo! of yery limited means.— 


Manchester Bxaminer. 
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“GRINDING DEPENDENCE.” 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 
[From the Jndependent.} 
As for the loving and beloved, the peited and 


caressed daughter, the case is even harder | 


for the happy father. A beloved wife is a con- 
stitutional monarch, after all; but a good 
daughter is apt to be an absolute despot. In- 
deed, she often carries things with so high a 
hand that the more experienced mother and 
the less captivated wife has not infrequently 
to interfere to mitigate the rigor of paternal 
servitude, A mother will often wisely discrim- 
inate against her daughter’s wishes, where a 
father will make an immediate and uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

“Father,’’ says Susy to that gentleman, on 
his return home after some weeks of absence, 
“you are goitig to the theater to-night.” 

“Why, no, Susy, [think not. I never was at 
a theater in my life.” 

“But youare going to-night. Fanny and I 
mean tu take you. I have bought the tickets. 
Your education has been too long neglected, 
and you must see the world.” 

And so sure as evening comes the respeeted 
citizen and church-member is boldly and bodily 
taken possession of by the saucy chits and 
marched off to the theater—clanking his 
chains, it must be confessed, as if he loved 
them. Loving and beloved, petted and ca- 
ressed, indulged and flattered, he may be; but 
the veriest serf, notwithstanding. 

“With no will save her father’s.” If parents 
were called upon for evidence, I suspect they 
would testify to an entirely different state of 
things. It must be a very humdrum sort of 
family of which the father would not despose 
and say that there are as many wills in it as 
there are daughters. 

“Grinding dependence.” The girl who sub- 
mits to such a thing in her father’s house is an 
inferior order of being; and the constitutional 
amendment that is to avail her must come 
from Heaven, not from Congress. The world 
is all before her where to choose. Ifher father 
does not wish her to be dependent on him, or 
if he taunts her with her dependence, she can 
always leave him and make her own way in 
life; and she always should. A girl who will 
stand insult from any quarter is simply mean- 
spirited. If she would rather stay at home 
and grind than strike out for herself and grow, 
how can law or Gospel help it? You cannot 
put pluck into people. There are women, and 
men, too, for that matter, who seem to lack 
not only the aggressive, but the resisting ele- 
ment. They are born to be cowed. There is 
no snap in them. They never stand up to 
anything. I don’t know whether I am writ- 
ing good English, and there is no dictionary 
within forty miles ; but I have seen such women, 
and ifa man, coarse, somewhat tyrannical, and 
alittle brutal, has them in his house for wife or 
daughters, he is tolerably sure to impose upon 
them. He will generally give all that they 
will take; and can any law be framed that 
will prevent it? 

But where a father loves and cherishes his 
daughters, feeling that they are a part of him- 
self, and that their happiness is his honor, no 
place in the world is for them so suitable and 


fit as their father’s house, and no way of get- 


ting a living is so suitable as with their father’s 
money. If they are gifted in any direction, 
let them exercise their gifts. If money fol- 
lows such exercise, it is no disgrace. If the 
cultivation or the desired and desirable exer- 
cise of their power call them away from home 
for a time, let them go, and if, as they attain 
maturity and self-poise, the absence is pro- 
longed, still the home-circle is but stretched 
under wider skies—it is not broken. If they 
have no special gifts, there is still the common 
field. of home and society, which will bear 
ages of tillage without danger of running to too 
much richness. Such dependence is the nat- 
ural order of things, and is not degrading, but 
ennobling. Like the quality of mercy, it bless- 
eth him that gives, and her that takes is even 
more blessed in the giving than in the receiv- 
ing. I suppose the care, provision and support 
of a family isjust as much a means of grace to 
the care-taker as to the care-receiver. For 
the consolidation of his own power, for conti- 
nuity of purpose and vitality of heart, in one 
word, for the perfect development of his man- 
hood, a man needs wife and child to cherish. 
Nothing else so constantly calls forth his ten- 
derness, his chivalry, hiS unselfishness. Surely 
it cannot be degrading for a woman to receive 
what it ennobles man to give. Surely God 
never would have made the instrument of a 
man’s salvation the tool of a woman’s destruc- 
tion. 

Sometimes, even where the father feels as all 
fathers should—where his happiness would be 
in gratifying every wish of his daughters, in 
winning for them a home that should satisfy 
at once their wants, their taste, and their 
hearts—he is yet unable to do it. He cannot 
command the income that will enable them to 
live as he and they would wish. Dutiful and 
affectionate daughters will then be glad to 
help their father by helping themselves; or, 
where the father is able to provide and does 
provide abundantly, a girl may still desire to 
incur expenses or bestow charities which she 
feels that her father hardly ought to be asked 
to meet, and she takes keen pleasure in some 





little money-earning scheme of her own—a 
scheme, too, in which she often enlists her 
father’s sympathy and assistance. A thousand 
such incidents diversify and enliven, without 
deteriorating the dependence of daughter and 
wife; but all the same and always I maintain 
that the dependence of a loving daughter upon 
a loving father is the ideal condition of things, 
and her ideal home is in his house. It is only 
in such or similar relations that woman can 
do her real work. If she must go out and 
earn her living for herself, it is so much time 
and vitality taken from her higher and appro- 
priated to her lower uses. Whatever work 
she does from inward prompting, from an ir- 
resistible love of it, detracts in no wise from 
her womanliness, for the one is as natural as 
the other; but doing work simply to earn a 
living is unnatural, and not to be desired to 
make her wise. 

Let me not be understood to defend a state 
of things occasionally seen, but disgraceful to 
all concerned—a father occupied only in earn- 
ing money, a wife and daughters occupied 
only in spending it. The father is immersed 
in business, works early and late, takes little 
holiday; the wife and daughters wear fine 
clothes, fare sumptuously, and live in idleness. 
His life is all drudgery; theirs ali recreation. 
His aim is to keep as much money out of their 
clutch as possible; theirs is to clutch all they 
can. Or, if he is a notch lower down finan- 
cially, his struggle is to meet their ever -clamor- 
ous call. It is a case of self-denial, without 
dignity on the one side, and of repulsive 
selfishness on the other—the mere travesty of 
a family whose sham splendor is the least of 
its shams. Let us hope such families are few ; 
but there are far too many who verge toward 
it—too many who find pleasure in finery 
wrung from toil, rather than in the sympathy 
and affection of the toiler; who care not how 
dreary may be the life or how ungratified the 
taste and unsatisfied the heart of the father, 
so they can pursue their round of useless and 
senseless frivolity. Nor, on the other hand, 
let these women be confounded with those 
saints and martyrs who are connected with 
miserly and self-willed men—women whose 
lives are a constant effort to fetch water out of 
a rock; high-spirited women, who know that 
there is money enough, who know how to 
spend money judiciously, yet who, to insure 
even a scant supply, are forced to expend upon 
their crabbed bondholders an amount of inge- 
nuity and persistence that, properly applied, 
would have tunneled the Hoosac Mountain 
years ago. Their life seems to be a prolonged 
Battle ofthe Wilderness ; but they look at their 
young in the rear, set their teeth, and square 
themselves for the fight. And they generally 
come off conquerors. They educate their 
children, introduce them to and keep them in 
good society, and, hardest of all, varnish their 
old dragon himself with a thin coating of hu- 
manity and hold him up to a shuffling sham- 
bling—ambling alongside themselves. Some- 
times Heaven is kind, and he dies. Thena 
sweet peace suffuses their lives, and their faces 
shine with a luster not to be hidden by all the 
crape wherein they swathe themselves withal. 

But the question here is not of the dragon- 
father, or the dragooned father; but of the or- 
dinary type—affectionate, well-meaning, and 
generally well-behaved. 


— oe 


WOMAN'S POSITION. 


In the Hampshire Gazette, Northampton, of 
March 14th, “G. N. lL.” assumes the position 
taken by “S. M.C.,” that the Bible teaches that 
“man, at the creation, did have all power on 
earth placed in his possession ;’’ giving as a 
reason for this belief that when it was said, 
“Let them have dominion,’’ women did not 
exist. I have read, as“G. N. L.’’ suggests, the 
26th verse, 1st chapter of Genesis, but find, in 
order to get the whole story, it is necessary 
to read the 27th and 28th verses, as follows :— 
“So God created man in his image, in the im- 
age of God created he him; male and female 
created he them. And God blessed them, and 
God said unto them, Be fruitful and multiply 
and replenish the earth and subdue it; and 
have dominion,’ &c. Perhaps “G. N. L.’’ can 
explain how man could multiply if woman did 
not exist. I cannot. 

“G.N.L.” also refers me tothe 19th, 20th 
and 21st verses of ist |2d?] chapter of Gene- 
sis, which seems to teach that woman was not 
formed until after Adam had named all living 
things. Asto this apparent discrepancy it is im- 
portant to remember that the book of Genesis 
is a compilation of the writings of various au- 
thors, written at different times, and purporting 
to narrate events running through a period of 
more than 2000 years. This accounts for our 
finding in the book such a strange jumble of 
fragments, fanciful theories, allegories, fables 
and misplacing of times, or order of events. 
Where we find conflicting statements we should 
adopt, if either, the one most in harmony with 
reason and nature; for, if the Bible be true, it 
must be in conformity to all the laws of God. 
The first account in Genesis is the more con- 
sistent with reason, for it would be limiting the 
wisdom of the Creator to say he did not know, 
when he made man, that the perpetuation and 
completeness of the race required that man 
should be mated. I prefer, then, the first nar- 
ration, which makes man and woman coéxist- 
ing from the beginning. It would detract 


| 
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from the omniscience of the Creator to affirm 
that the making-of woman was an after- 
thought. 

But suppose the “dominion” was granted to 
man alone. It was only a dominion over the 
lower animals. Not until man yielded to the 
sway of lust. did he usurp authority over wo- 
man. 

“G. N. LL.” asserts that “the serpent,” sup- 
posing woman to be weaker than man, select- 
ed her as the instrument of sin. This, of 
course, is mere opinion. We do not know 
who or what the serpent was; whether a sym- 
bol, as is most likely, or an animal, or a devil; 
much less do we know the motives for the 
temptation of woman. If assertion is any- 
thing, I might say the serpent felt sure of man, 
knowing he would eat the forbidden fruit, as 
soon as offered; which he did. But woman 


| required good reasons, argument and persua- 


sion. She had a desire for wisdom; she want- 
ed an education and wished to rise in the scale 
of being; and it was only when convinced she 
could have all these that she consented to par- 
take of the fruit. 

“G.N. L.” admits a woman should have 
wishes and opinions as to what laws shoifd be 
enacted, but advises her to “go to her husband, 
son, brother or friend, and exert her powerful 
influence on them.” This vicarious or round- 
about way of voting converts the polls into 
“circumlocution offices.” Women for about 
forty years have been going to the Legislatures, 
using their powerful influence on their hus- 
bands, sons, brothers and friends,’ to wring 
from them the rights of woman, and the reply 
has been, “Not yet. You women are angels. 
You are too good to have rights and privi- 
leges.” 

“G.N. L.” grants that man needs the help 
of woman in promoting the general welfare, 
but thinks that does not imply she should 
vote. Lask what more powerful means of help- 
ing than the ballot? In this country votes 
are the tools by which constitutions and laws 
are made. They can give a widow the whole 
of her property, or can deprive her of two 
thirds of it. They can take from her the cus- 
tody of her children, or return them to her bo- 
som. Inshort, they can “execute a freeman’s 
will, as lightning does the will of God.” 

Seru Hunt. 
—Hampshire Gazette of March 21. 


‘THE NEW EDUCATION. 


Woman Suffrage is merely a question of time. 
All the significant indications of public senti- 
ment point in one direction. Most of the 
leaders of American thought, those whose 
mission it is to educate public opinion and 
prepare the To Be, are its outspoken cham- 
pions orsilent sympathizers. No other reform 
of equal magnitude and sweep of consequences 
ever made so much progress in twenty-five 
years as this has achieved; and this, too, in 
years crowded with intense excitement and 
absorbing predccupations. Another quarter of 
a century of wise but energetic agitation, with 
the vantage-ground already gained to stand 
upon, and a clear field open to its advocates, 
and this reform will be practically consum- 
mated. 

It is evident that this reform means vastly 
more than the mere voting of women. It 
means a newstate of society. It means a new 
order of politics. It means a complete social 
renovation. It meansa June in the place of 
March. We fully appreciate the fears and 
anxieties of those excellent people who see 
the ice they have stood upon, and the frost- 
work they have become attached to, melting 
and breaking up all about them, but discover 
nothing solid and substantial to take the 
place of these things. No wonder the outlook 
fills them with alarm. They have to learn 
the lesson of trust taught by Him who turns 
the snow into verdure and makes each day a 
revolution. The great thing is to see that 
when one order gives way, it is only to make 
room fora better. And the practical signifi- 
cance of the whole matter culminates in the 
new culture demanded by the new order of 
things. Woman’s position in society has un- 
dergone a vast change within twenty years. 
Her opportunities of work, recreation, devel- 
opment, enjoyment, and influence, have won- 
derfully increased. She has ‘gained a great 
deal in strength, independence, self-respect, 
and usefulness. Her education to-day is very 
different in kind, as well as in degree, from 
what it was a quarter of a century ago. New 
responsibilities are pressing upon her; new 
fields are opening before her; new prizes 
tempt her fingers and excite her ambition. 
And even allowing that there is no probabili- 
ty of her becoming a voter during the present 
century, it is of the utmost consequence that 
in every outmapping of culture for women, 
this change which is actually taking place in 
her social status and position should be recog- 
nized. 

The old education aimed at ornament. Its 
object was to make woman “genteel.” It cov- 
ered her with prettinesses. It stuccoed her 
with accomplishments. It left her shallow, 
ignorant, vain, uncomfortable, and useless. 
And this sort of work is still carried on in 
many fashionable seminaries, and here and 
there a “female college” prides itself upon 
turning out a score or two of papier mache 
graduates every year. But the practical com- 








mon-sense of our people is too strong to accept 


pretense for polish, and rest content with a 
culture that ends in unwomanly airs,a few 
French phrases, and many expensive ways. 
There isa steadily growing tendency toward 
what is useful in woman’s education; what 
will fit her for the better discharge of the re- 
sponsibilities of life; what will enable her to 
support herself, assist others, and exert a pos- 
itive influence in the world. And it is this 
tendency that needs to be foreseen, fostered, 
and intelligently codperated with, and wisely 
directed, until it shall have complete ascen- 
dency in American society. And every friend 
of America, every woman in particular, should 
see to it that the culture of to-day makes to- 
morrow’s duty easier, labor sweeter, influence 
greater, and love the more. 

This is the new education in general. It 
would be easy to enter into particulars were 
it necessary to do so; but surely it is not. 
The application goes with the principle. A 
whole sex is fast emerging from one stage of 
social development and phase of life, and en- 


tering into new relations, activities, privileges | 


and trusts. The girl is in some of our schools 
to-day who may become Governor of the State, 
Senator in Congress, or President of the Re- 
public. The “may be” is in the direct line of 
our historic evolution, and points out the path 
our education should pursue. It should be 
our aim to make every American woman of 
the next generation so self-supporting, conver- 
sant with facts, familiar with affairs and the 
principles by which they should be regulated, 
in addition to the discipline and culture now 
acquired by a few, that she shall be equal to 
any responsibility, and fi!l whatever position 
she may be placed in with fair renown. Edu- 
cate a whole generation of women thus, and 
Legislatures will entreat them to accept the 
ballot; the caucus-room will be made as at- 
tractive as the opera to receive them; and 
politics, trampled under foot until it hag lost 
all semblance of itself, will be recognized as 
the science of human welfare, the art of pro- 
moting public happiness and virtue. 


—<-— 


A PIONEER NURSE. 


Miss Agnes Jones, aco laborer with Flor- 
ence Nightingale, has given us an illustration 
of what may be accomplished by trained 
nurses. The workhouse at Liverpool, in con- 
sequence of the inefficiency and ignorance of 
the nurses, had become a public disgrace. The 
managers, aware of the condition of affairs, re- 
solved upon a reform, and calling Miss Night- 
ingale into their counsels, she at once pointed 
out the remedy by proposing that Miss Jones, 
and a staff of teachers from one of her trained 
schools for nurses, should be put immediately 
into the workhouse and organize the entire 
department. Miss Jones cheerily accepted 
the task, though fully aware that it would in- 
volve great fatigue and ey But 
she was of a heroic mould. Early in life, 
though surrounded by a host of valued and 
interesting friends, she was filled with the 
earnest purpose of living for the good of oth- 
ers. To do this she tore herself away from 
a happy home, and after a few general efforts 
of a philanthropic character, she entered the 
Nightingale School of St. Thomas to prepare 
herself as a nurse. She had not been in the 
school more than a year when this proposi- 
tion of Miss Nightingale was made, and she 
immediately entered upon her arduous and 
harassing duties. As she was brave and en- 
ergetic she threw herself into the new work 
with a tireless energy. The two years which 
followed were memorable for the sickness and 
destitution which prevailed. Diseased per- 
sons crowded into the workhouse. Soon she 
had under her charge over fifty nurses and 
nearly fifteen hundred patients. She h@la 
most difficult place. Besides the care of the 
sick, she had to disarm all sectarian jealousy, 
and the prejudices of red tape. By her sweet 
spirit, tact and skill, she soon won all hearts. 
The patients loved her, and the nurses paid 
homage to her worth, and felt the impress of 
her noble spirit. But her zeal outran her 
strength, and she fell a victim to her devotion. 
Death overtook her in the noontime of her 
labors, 

The life of this noble woman is not only a 
bright example of an unselfish devotion to 
others, but also illustrates in a very striking 
manner the superiority of trained nurses. 
While at the preparatory school for nurses, 
she was trained for her work very much as 
the West Pointers are trained for the army. 
Everything connected with nursing was sys- 
tematized. The consequence was that when 
Miss Jones took charge of a great public in- 
stitution she was fitted to work out a great 
reform—in fact, she has been called the pio- 
neer of workhouse nursing. 

At the time of ber death not only did the 
patients whom she had comforted and cured 
rise up to call her blessed, but others dropped 
the tear of sorrow and uttered the word of 
commendation. Miss Nightingale, in her 
sketch, says: “Church wardens: led the way 
in the vestry meeting which was held in her 
honor after her death; and really affecting 
speeches, made while moving the resolutions 
of condolence (no mere form) to her family, 
were the tributes to her public service.” The 
Bishop of Derry left his many cares in Ireland, 
and crossed the wintry sea to pay a tribute 
to her memory. On the spot where she died 
it is proposed, says Miss Nightingale, to erect 
“perhaps the grandest religious statue ever 
sculptured by mortal hands—Tenerani’s Angel 
of the Resurrection—as a fitting memorial of 
her work, and a type of the hope to come.” 

The case of this noble woman is full of sug- 
gestions. ‘Trained nurses are very much 
needed in this country, both in our public in- 
stitutions and families, Examples of this 
kind should stimulate us to have more schools 
for training them. While we have thousands 
of young men at the medical schools prepar- 
ing to be doctors, we ought also to have thou- 
sands of women in schools for training nurses. 
—Christian Register. 





Pembroke, Mass., has elected Mrs. Robert 
Barker and Mrs. N. K. Randall overseers of 
the poor, and Miss Sarah J. Brown a member 
of the School Committee. 





HUMOROUS. 


A young gentleman, speaking of a yo 
beauty’s fashionable yellowish hair. called it 
pure gold. “It ought to be,” quoth Mr. K-——; 
“it looks like twenty-four carrots.” 


Among the “Wants,” in one of our papers, is 
this: “Partial board for a single gentleman; 
kept by a widow and daughter; busses and 
cars convenient.” O that we were a boarder! 


A citizen of Rutland, Vt., standing near 
some platform scales the other day, asked a 
colored individual, “Cana oe weigh hog ?” 
To wpich the colored man replied, “Put your- 
self oh dem scales, and see if he can’t!’’ 


A lady was looking at the beautiful chromo 
of “The Birthplace of Whittier,” when a by- 
stander remarked that it was painted by Thom- 
as Hill. “Oh, yes,” replied she; “I think he 
must be a great artist. He painted the Yo 
Cemeteries !”’ 


“T meant to have told you of that hole,” 
said a gentleman to a friend who was walk 
with him in hts garden, and stumbled into a 

it fullof water. “No matter,” said the friend, 

lowing the mud and water out of his mouth, 
“T have found it.’’ 


“What is your business ?” said the Judge at 
the Tombs. the other morning, to a prisoner, 
“I’m an Observationist, your Honor.” “An 
Observationist! What fs that?” “One who 
looks around in the daytime to see what he 
can steal at night, if it please your Honor.” 
It did not please his Honor, and so he sent 
) ahaa to the Penitentiary tor sixty 

ays. 





Mr. Lincoln was exceedingly astonished one 
day, as he was inspecting the prison in Wash- 
ington, by a prisoner who familiarly said to 
him: “How are you, Mr. President? I’m 
glad to see you. I believe that you and I have 
been in every jail in the Union,” “This and 
the jail in Springfield are the only ones I was 
ever in in my life,” said Mr. Lincoln. “‘Very 
likely,” responded the rogue, “but I have been 
in all the rest.” 


A learned clergyman was accosted in the 
following manner 7 an illiterate preacher 
who despised education: “Sir, you have been 
to college, I suppose?” “Yes, sir,’ was the 
reply. “Iam thankful,” rejoined the former, 
“that the Lord opened my mouth without 
any learning.” “A similar event,” retorted the 
clergyman, “took place in Balaam’s time; but 
such things are of rare occurrence at the pres- 
ent day.”’ 


A Connecticut lawyer, who wished to cross 
the river on the ice, was told that it would be 
entirely safe to make the attempt if he crawled 
over on his hands and knees. Anxious to go, 
he humbled himself accordingly, and had la- 
boriously got half way across when he was 
overtaken y aman driving along leisurely in 
a buggy. The rapidity with which he as- 
es an upright position was startling to the 

river. 








THE WEED 


Family Favorite 


SEWING MACHINE, 





For Stmpcicity, Durasitity, and Errecrivenrss, 
in executing ign’ and HEAVY work, is not equaled 
by any other machine. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF- 
ADJUSTING TENSION.” 

Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tack, 
Fringe, Baste, Ruffle, Gather and sew on at the 
same time, Hem-Stitch, Sews from thick 
to thin, and thin to thick, without 
change of tension. 

Makes little noise. Runs very easily,and with great 
speed. 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


THAN ANY OTHER. 


Can be bought and payments made in 
Small Monthly Installments. 


AGENTS WANTED 


. 


In every town in New England. 50 Agents wanted 
on commission. Apply to or address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
JAMES H. FOWLER, Agent, 


349 Washington Street, 


Mar. 4. BOSTON. 6m 
E, G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq- (Room 23), Besten. 

Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 





EDWaArp G. ST8VENS. Mary E. STEVENS. 
Jan, 21. Sm 
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Correspondence. 





SACRAMENTO, CAL., March 23, 1871. 
DEAR JoURNAL:—How true it is that a lit- | 


| form an idea of the size of the establishment, for | upon her by this most iniquitous war, her op- 








our direction read,““Dr. Mary Safford, seventh 
court, twenty seventh staircase.” I learned 
afterwards there were nineteen of these courts, 
and that the various buildings had more than 
three thousand patients. 

We had no difficulty in finding the object of 





| portunity for securing civil if not political 
| equality. 

I read with great interest the letter of my 
special admiration, Miss Bolte, but it seems to 
me she is far, very far, from the truth in some 
of her statements. I certainly do not admit 





tle leaven leavens the whole lump! I wrote | our quest, from whom we received most cor- | that the work of women is even generally 
you of Dr. Poor's courtesy in permitting me the | gia} welcome, and, ensconced in her pleasant | ill-done. No nation, I believe, has particular- 
use of his pulpit. It seems that he has since quarters, we were soon afloat upon a stream | ly plumed itself upon its knowledge of cookery 
been stirred up to prepare a lecture on the effect | of talk to us most interesting; and, without re- | but the French. Most of the treatises upon 


of Christian civilization on the condition of wo- | 
man, and he was induced to give it before the | 
Literary Suciety of this city. I wish 1 could | 
say it showed a large and comprehensive view 
of the relations of woman to the whole of life, | 
but it was good as far as it went, with small | 
exceptions. He had evidently ransacked a 
gvod library to some purpose, and showed the 
general condition of woman in times past, as 
far below the sentiment of the present. For a | 
wonder he did not quote Paul as excluding 
women from public labors, but cited his grate- 
ful mention of the women who had labored | 
with him in the gospel. He also spoke of the 
demand for her wider education, her more ad- 
vanced position, and claimed for her an individ- 
uality of development that would enable her 
to live a noble life, even though she should not 
enter the domestic sphere. 

These views, w hich have a wider outlook than 

some suppose, were quietly accepted by his au- 
ditors, but when, after speaking of the perfect 
trust, the unchained freedom of her life, he hint 
ed that the fear was that she might become 
nasculine, his audience cheered with great en- 
thusiasm. I iinderstand that the pastor of the 
church in which he spoke had preached 
against the heresy of woman’s rights, and I 
could comprehend the spirit that dictated the 
applause. But the ghost will not down. 
Last evening, at a sociable in the same church, 
the Dr.’s lecture was discussed, with varying 
estimates of its ability, etc. I was pleased to 
see the interest felt by the most intelligent 
men. Said one of them to me, “I am ready 
to grant it when one third of the women are 
ready tu receive it. But the trouble is they are 
not ready. Ask my wife and see if she is 
ready to vote. I do not know of more than 
four or five here who are ready for it.’’ His 
wife was asked and she gave a prompt “No.” | 
“*Now,” said he, *‘your work is with the women. 
There is no fear of too large an extension of the 
suffrage. All who enjoy life and who may hold 
property should have the right to vote. They 
‘are share-holders in the government, and they 
shoul! have a voice in it. But then our laws 
are absolutely just in regard to women. I do 
not think they could be bettered.” 

So he went on, while I asked about various 
provisions, till at last the guardianship of chil- 
dren was named. Then the color rose to 
the roots of his hair. ‘‘It is true,” he said, 
“that men have that right, though the courts 
do interfere on some occasions to appoint the 
mother.” Ah! here was the vulnerable place 
in Achilles’ armor. I replied, “I have for years 
amused myself with studying the sense of 

_justice on the part of men by reading the laws 
they have enacted for women, and I have nev- 
er yet found any code of statutes arranged for 
us that men would accept for themselves, 
There will always remain some flaw in the 
purest diamond that mars its luster.’ Present- 
ly the pastor came up and remarked, “I signed 
a petition to have a lady appointed assistant 
at the postoffice; Iam sure you will approve of 
that.” He is a Massachusetts man, and the 
pith of his manhood would not let him quite 
ignore the fact that a worthy woman could be 
just as good a servant for the government as 
some men. I think he is on the inquirer’s 
bench if not on the anxious seat. As he turn- 
ed away, the other gentleman pursued his in- 
quiry into the causes that had led to the indif- 
ference of women to their duties in regard to 
government. I said if the ministers would 
preach it we should soon see achange. “Yes,” 
replied he, ‘the church is behind, as it has 
been on all great questions. When it goes for- 
ward, the work is done.” H. M. T. C. 





LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
DaAHABIEH, LUXOR, ON THE NILE, t 
Feb. 16, 1871. 

DEAR JOURNAL:—We left Venice in the 
bright golden days of October, but winter’s 
blasts were cold and keen in the beautiful cap- 
ital of Austria, the Undines were all hibernat- 
ing beneath the dark waters of the Donau, 
the life and movement of the Prater had 
geased, but the galleries still offered their won- 
derful collections, and the magnificent Opera | 
House, the handsomest in Europe, enhanced | 
the attractions of its incomparable ballet by | 
uniting with the dance the charming story of 
Esmerelda. 

More interesting to us than dancing girls | 
was the Alljemeine Spital, not because it is | 
one of the largest hospitals in the world, not 
because a greater variety of diseases are there | 
treated than elsewhere, but because there we | 
expected to find one of our countrywomen of | 
whom no one in the North is altogether igno- 
rant. 

We drove some distance from the city, 
turned through a wide gateway guarded by a 
grandly dressed personage into a court in | 
which were trees and plants, walks, anda wide 
carriage-way. As I glanced around this court 





sorting to downright Yankee questioning, we 
learned much of the workings of this mam- 
moth school and infirmary, for such it is, and 
of the life in it of the brave little woman there 
preparing herself for usefulness to her sisters 
across the sea. You all know of Mary Saf- 
ford’s work in the army, of her loss of health 
thereby, of her extended journeyings in Eu- 
rope and the East, but you may not all know 
that in spite of the well-meant opposition of 
friends and the temptations to a life of ease, 
which were overcome by no spur of necessi- 
ty, she studied medicine at home and came to 
Vienna not as an ordinary student but with 
her diploma in her pocket. She told me that, 
anticipating opposition here, she had provided 
herself with letters, testimonials. etc., and with 
these and her diploma in hand presented her- 
self to the professors, but they did not even 
look at her budget of documents, saying, “‘if 
she came to learn that was sufficient.”’ 

When she entered the hospital she had the 
companionship of several ladies, English, Rus- 
sians, and one American, but all had left, and 
she was the only woman among the more than 
eight hundred students, and not once, she told 
us, had she received other than the kindest 
treatment, not one rude word had she heard, 
not one discourteous gesture seen, during all 
her sojourn there. 

One statement will give an idea of the num- 
ber of cases treated. During nine months 
there were seven thousand births in the lying- 
in-ward. Many women, she said, were brought 
there with the mortar not dried upon their 
hands, for in Austria women carry the hod 
and lay brick and stone, the discovery never 
having been made there that women lack 
physical strength for any kind of hard work. 
After a few weeks, or more frequently days, 
these women go back to their toil, the greater 
number of the children being brought up by 
the State—the boys, if they live, for its service 
as soldiers. 

Every form of suffering, Miss Safford told us, 
came under hereye. She assists at operations 
of all kinds, not alone in the French significa- 
tion of the word, but wields the knife herself; 
and, not content with work for twelve hours, 
with brief rests for dinner and her simple 
breakfast of milk and bread, she is called from 
her bed if anything of special interest presents 
itself. You will remember, too, that all the 
lectures she hears, all the instructions she re- 
ceives, are in a foreign tongue. She proposes, 
after completing the course she has prescribed 
to herself in Vienna—which, by the way, in- 
cludes many subjects of which the ordinary 
medical student is as profoundly ignorant as 
many of them are of good manners—to go to 
Breslau, where, if the Professors survive the 
war (all are now in service), she will have ex- 
cellent facilities for studying the diseases of 
women; then, after an examination of the hos- 
pijals of Paris, poor, blighted city of fascina- 
tions, and those of Great Britain, she will re- 
turn to America to found a hospital for wo- 
men and children. 

Do you think this woman, trained by long 
years of severe study, by travel, by intimate 
association with learned men, will be as com- 
petent to treat the varied maladies to which 
they are subject as the youth turned out by 
our colleges after two or three winters’ courses 
of lectures, haif of their time having been spent 
in the theater, parties, or in assiduous atten- 
tions to some charming miss, if not in less rep- 
utable ways ? 

Yet she told me she dreaded to go home, to 
exchange the courtesy she constantly receives 
for the “snubbing” of these charming speci- 
mens of the animal man. The idea of any- 
body’s presuming to snub such a woman 
seemed preposterous, but we had not been 
long enough absent to furget certain transac- 
tions in our medical colleges that made us 
dumb for a moment; then I said, “But you 
won’t be brought in contact with medical stu- 
dents; your associations will be with physi- 
cians.” “And do you believe that the fact of 
getting a diploma and practicing medicine will 
have changed these people?’’ No! I did not. 
1 believed, as she did, that the rude, bullying 
student would be the cvarse, impure physician. 
“But,” said I, ‘‘all the more need of coming 


| to the help of those who have already done so 


much to drive such men from the bedside of 
our suffering ones, and who willin the com- 
ing years take more and more out of their 
hands functions usurped too long.’’ 

A paper is published once a week in Vienna 
devoted to the interests of women, but now 
the plans that were perfecting for their edu- 
cation and elevation are put in the back- 
ground by the war, as the women of Austria 
were united with those of the other German 
States in these movements. I fear the “‘wo- 
man’s hour’’ has not yet come on the Conti- 
nent, though if she were wise she might make, 


aud at the buildings enclosing it, I began to | even of the hard necessities that will be thrust 


gastronomy have come from France. They 
furnish the greater number of professional 
cooks in our country as well as in the Old 
World. Others may have had pleasanter ex- 
perience, but I have spent many months of 
every one of the last twenty years in hotels 
where the cooking was done by men, and I 
certainly know that if I did not have better 
food—better prepared—in my own home, I 
should have been food for worms long ago. 

In Berlin, and in the other towns of Ger- 
many we visited, we found the food offered us 
in private houses invariably better than that 
at the hotels, but in these private houses the 
cookjng was done by women, and I contident- 
ly expect to find the same true when I visit 
Saxony. 

Of men dressmakers I do not know much: 


“could afford” to employ them in Paris. One 
had her dresses made over by my own dress- 
maker, they fitted so ill; the other could 
make as good a fit for herself out of a meal- 
bag or a pair of Arab trowsers. It may be 
“all who can afford it” employ men to fit their 
dresses in Germany, but it is not true of other 
countries at all generally. When in Florence 
I saw many of the dresses prepared for the 
féte in honor of the Spanish reception after the 
election of Amadeus, my own simple gown 
having to walt for these elegant toilets. 
What marvels of beauty they were! How I 
feasted my eyes upon Madame Ratazzi’s robe 
of pale green velvet with white satin petticoat 
and point lace enough to have put a school in 
every ward in Florence! The ex-Minister’s 
wife certainly could have afforded a man- 
dressmaker, had there been such a thing in 
the Italian capital, or any other of the two 
score women whose velvets and laces I saw in 
this one shop. 

Even the marvellous gowns of Worth, for 
which marvellous sums are paid, are not made 
by him nor made by men. If you follow the 
work home you will find the half-paid, over- 
worked, abused sewing-women really produc 
ing the things cited as proofs of the superiority 
of men’s work. Men make excellent coats 
and trowsers, doubtless, but they do not do 
the fine work even upon their own shirts, 
neither do they do the exquisite work which 
adds so much to the expense, but alsoso much 
to the beauty of woman's dress. 

But if Miss Bolte be right, let us encourage 
women to go up higher, and leave to men the 
work for which they have such wonderful 
aptitude—cvooking and sewing. 

Yours truly, Kate N. DoaGert. 


United Piano Makers’ 








[(CHARTEKED NEW YORK, MAY, 1860.] 


CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with 
fall Iron Frame aud Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and singing 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and body of 
tone throughout the scale; and have the endorse- 
ment of most of the leading pianists and musical art- 
ists all over the country. These pianos can only be 
obtained at 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN;, 


238 Washington St., Boston. 
Mar. 11. 
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Turkish Baths, 
1427 Washington Street; 
BOSTON, 

(Between Newton and Rutland.) 


Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipu- 
lation; water spray, douche, shower or Pe om 
adapted to the condition of the bather. reven- 
tive, Restorative, Luxurious! The best of 
all refreshers in hot weather. 

HOURS. Lapies—l0 A. M.to 1 P.M.  GENTLE- 
MEN—6 to 84 A. M., 2toy¥ r. M.,and until 11 Wednes- 
day and Saturday 2venings. (Closed Sundays.) L. L. 
DEAN, M.D., Manager. ly ay 28. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 


Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to 4 P. M. 
Mar. 11. ly 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattic Street, 

BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. 
Mar. 5. tf 
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I can only boast two acquaintances who |™ 





REMOVAL. 


THE ORIGINAL 
HOW E 


Sewing Machine. 


IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above cel- 
ebrated Machine has been removed to the new and el 
egant store recently fitted up at 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANU- 
FACTURING, and especially for FAMILY use, have 
long been acknowledged; and all in want of a first- 
class Sewing Machine are invited to visit our office, 
where the machines and the work done by them wil) 
be exhibited with pleasure. 

NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM. 
Nes. 48 and 50 Temple Piace, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

E. VARNEY, Manager. 
4aGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory, 
July 1. ly 


~ ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RUB 
BER for the inside of plates, making it easier and 
more secure than any other method. 

THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 


‘ Teeth Extracted by the use of 
NITROUS OXYD GAS. 
Sawyer & Lane, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 





N.B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole |. 


Agent for the sale of OFFICE RIGHTS, for the N. E. 
States, for the 
PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. 
July 2. ly 


‘ 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan, 22. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO,, 


(Successors to GEORGE M. GUILD & CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQUARE 











Piano Fortes. 


Pianos sold on monthly or quarterly paid install- 
ments, without charging the exorbitant prices usual- 
ly prevailing on this plan. 


THREE REASONS why GUILD, CHURCH, 
& CO. can sell a F.R5T-CLASS PIANO-FORTE for 
less money than any vther house in Boston. 

Firet.—Our arrangements are such that we pay 
F'VE THOTSAND DOr ARs TLFss PEL’ shan 
any other manufacturer making as many Pianos per 
Ussschiin. 

Second.—We have AMPLE CAPITAL at our com- 


mand, to buy all our stock in large quantities and at |. 


the LOWEST MARKET RATES. 

Third.—Each partner is a practical piano-maker 
of large experience and attends personal/y to his sev- 
eral departinents, thus saving the LARGE EXPENSE of 
salaried foremen, and by the personal inspection of 
each Piano during the different stages of manufacture, 
Piano-Fortes are guaranteed to the public that have 
NO SUPERIORS for excellence of finish, purity and vol- 
ume of tone, fine action, and ——S tong in tune— 
qualities indispensable to a first-class instrument. 

For testimonials and a proof of the above statement 
we refer to over SEVEN THOUSAND of our Pianos 
now in use throughout the United States and else- 
where. 

(a A large assortment of Stools and 
Cevers constantly on hand._4) 

Call and see them or send for an illustrated Cata- 


logue. 
GEORGE M. GUILD, CEPHAS CHURCH, 
GEORGE HEWs. 
Feb. 25. 2t 





E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington st-eet, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FalLEp TO BE CURED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
ow Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Disea-es. ly Jan 28, 


ECALCOMANIE, DIAPHANIE and 
; MATERIALS for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, 
&c. Instruction in Decalcomanie rree. Also in- 
structions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for Stained Glass 
Transparencies, &c., &c. 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 


Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles 
of work, 351 WASHINGTON St. (next the Boston The- 
atre), Boston, Mass. ly May 28. 


THE "KEYSTONE” 


° ~~ ° P 
Family Sewing Machine. 

Undoubtedly the Strongest and Lightest! The Best 
and most Perfectly Finished! Its Movements as 
Speedy and as Light as any other Machine. It uses 
a straight needle, making a tight lock-stich gaoety 
fair on both sides. It has the new patent needle-hold- 
er. No springing or bending of the needle in chang- 
ing from coarse to fine, thereby avoiding all — 
or missed stitches. It also uses an improved and pa- 
tented “silent feed” and positive ono: 

This New Family Sewing Machine is THE GREAT 
DESIDERATUM so long and anxiously looked for, 
in which all the essentialities of A PERFECT MA- 
CHINE are combined. 

For Agencies, inquire of or séarge 

JAME= H E 


Ne. 220 Tremont Street, Bostou, Maas., 
General Agent for New England States. Also, Gen- 
eral Agent for KELLY’s CELEBRATED MACHINE OIL. 
= 4 WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND eat, a 
ov. 5. y 

















A LADY’S INVENTION, 


GREAT REVOLUTION IN HAIR DRESSING. 


Immen-e Sales--Ageuts Realizing Splen- 
did Profits. 





THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR-CURLERS 
AND CRIMPERS will curl or wave any hair in from 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling. 
irons or injurious Chemica! Compounds. They are 
very simple, can be used by a child, are neat in ap- 
pesvanee when in use, and from their flexible construe- 

ion will be found superior to any other article for 
mfort. 
u 


co! ‘ 

By the use of these articles a more natural effect is 
pro ced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, 
unnatural forms, destroys the liquid, which is the life 
of the hair, dimming its luster, and eventually pro- 
ducing a harsh, wiry appearance. 

The Flexible Magnetic Hair-Curlers and Crimpers 
form soft, careless, graceful curls and waves, and are 
therefore more natural. These articles are warranted 
oare perfect emeton, or the money refunded, 
Sent to any address upon receipt of price. Mone 
sent at my risk. - ’ ’ ’ 

1 box, containing 12—2 inehes long, 50 cents. 
3 « « 12-3 “ ““ 7 cents. 
1 « eo we4t+ “ « $1.00. 

In ordering mention which you want—CuRLERS oR 
Crimpers. Liberal terms to Agents and Dealers, 

Address =. W. WOOD, 

Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York, 
Genera! Agent for the United States, 

Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.. H. B. Claflin & 
Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & Taylor, Cal 
houn, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spellman & Sons, Cook & 
Valentine, Howard, Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., E. 
A. Morrison. R. H. Macy, and all Notion, Fancy 
Goods, and Hair Dealers throughout the United States 
and Canadas. 6m Jan. 14. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 





IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 
most thoroughly tested 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
-ight, and the most pop- 
ular, 

This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
experiment; study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius use been uvveted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 

ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present “Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless, It answers the wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

(a Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 


H.C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washiugton Strect, Boston, 
Mar. 25. ly 





NI ALLL THE FIRST-CLASS M 
SEWING MACHINES, “ 

E Weed Family Favorite, 
Wheeler & Wilson, C 

W Howe, AESttas 
American, Ces XCes i 
Sold for small installments as low as 05 pee I 
one 


Month, or _s be paid for in Work 
at home. For Circulars and Terms address N 
l 


N ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 





(Successors to Engley § Rice,) E 
G 323 Washington, cor. West St. 
Feb, 11. ly 
Dr. Windship’s Process 


Doubles strength in three months, promotes health 
to an equal degree, and is invaluable in the treatment 
of Asthma, Dyspepsia, Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis 
(tirst stage), Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Torpor 
of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 

Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 Wasa- 
INGTON St., first dour north of Boston Theatre. 

June 18, ly 








ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1871. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WomAN, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her Rigut oF SurrRaGE. 


Pubiished Every Saturday by its Propriee 
tors, in Boston, Chicago and St. Louis. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, Eprror. 
Jutia Warp Hower, Lucy Sronge, Henry B. 
BLACKWELLand?. W. HicGinson, Associate Editors. 


St. Louis Address, Fanny Ho vy, Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Olive st. 


- OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tue WoMAN’s JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Sutirage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
tungling ailiances with other reforms and the endless 
host of .utv:dua. whims and vagaries—who world 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higgiuson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The Woman’s 
JounNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the variety aud spirit ofits articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of its 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JoURNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Hurper’s Weekly. 





TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Single copy, 


cents. 
CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending five subscribers will receive a 
sixth copy rrEE. ‘Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of $20.00. , 

Specimen copies sent on recetpt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 

Liberal terms to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by Taz New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
«eens Nxws Co., 119 Nassau street, New 

ork. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, 31.50; subsequent insertion, 75 
cents. Business notices 30 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 





Boston OrFrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 





All communications for the Woman’s JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed Mary A. Livermorg, Editor. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 
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